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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MiSSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


While Li +... One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
VINg: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


FAIUUVAVUNVOUVOUULEUVOYUAVUVEUEUESUTUS UREA 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross - Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, °St. John, Evangelist 


After Death One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


ees. MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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| Bee AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission a = . 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
necd. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union Ci New 
what better gift than enroll- Y J 
ment in this Society? 


Care of THE SIGN 
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Pius XI Urges Reconstruction 


6¢ FT Js absolutely necessary to reconstruct the whole economic system 

I by bringing it back to the requirements of social justice so as to 

insure a suitable distribution of the proceeds of capital and labor.” 

These words admirably sum up the new encyclical (Quadragesimo 

Anno) of Pius XI. Commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the 

famous Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, and coming as they do from the 
head of Christendom, they have added weight. 


“In the past there has been without question an excessive and unjust 
disproportion of the commodities of life between capital and labor, for, 
on the one hand, immense riches are accumulated in the hands of the 
few, while, on the other the common people, who form a multitude 
beyond all counting, have nothing of their own save their hands and the 
sweat of their brows.” 

Neither capital nor labor has the right to claim for itself the entire 
fruits of their united work. In the past the division has been unjustly 
made, but now it is necessary to revise the economic régime to insure a 
fairer sharing between capital and labor of the wealth produced by their 
combined effort. ‘‘It is true that differences in social conditions will never 
disappear, but it is necessary gradually to elevate the working masses to 
such a condition as will result in their owning property.” 

This can be brought about only on condition that class war gives 
way to class collaboration. The very root of the present evil is that 
both capital and labor seek only purely material benefits, while the 
situation is rendered all the worse by the concentration of all economic 
sources and forces into the hands of a very small minority. ‘‘Free and 
unbridled competition has been succeeded by the exaggerated concentra- 
tion in the hands of a few of the whole economic power, not only of 
individual nations, but of the entire world; and this concentration and 
this power degenerate into tyrannical despotism.” 

“In the present order this can only be accomplished by a fair and 
just wage. Wages, therefore, must be such as actually do satisfy the 
legitimate requirements of an honest working man, not only for himself 
individually, but also for his family, and to make it possible for him to 
improve his conditions within the limits of reason. . . . All opposition 
between classes must cease and harmonious collaboration must be estab- 
lished between the various groups. Work is not any kind of saleable 
commodity, but one in ‘which the human dignity of the workman must 
always be respected.” 

With keen insight the Holy Father observes that the source of dis- 
order in the modern economic world lies in the fact that men center their 
hearts on material goods and are blind to the eternal verities. Men must 
bend their efforts to a serious and pronounced improvement in their moral 
conduct and to the establishment of the reign of justice by which the 
whole social and economic order should be inspired and guided. 
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Current Fact and Comment 





Pentacost Continued 


INETEEN centuries ago a Word went forth to the 

N whole world spoken by the Only One authorized 

to speak in terms that could not be questioned. 

That authority was of God Who had created 

and could destroy the world, yet the Word was not 
wholly of command but also of persuasion. 

When, but a few years later, He Who possessed that 
authority left the world to return to His heavenly capital, 
He delegated His authority to a group of men upon 
whom descended the Divine Spirit in the form of fire. 
But to one of these was given the leadership of the 
others and in Peter, the first Pope, the supreme author- 
ity inhered permanently. 

In that day the transmission of the Word from ear 
to ear, from mind to mind and from soul to soul, was 
hampered by the physical barriers of space and time, 
yet in spite of these impediments it spread quickly and 
in a few years much of the world, as it was then known, 
had heard the original Word and was listening in a 
spirit of homage for further utterance from Peter’s 
successors. 

The authoritative voice came now from Rome and for 
fifteen centuries its pronouncements were issued to an 
ever growing world united in listening to it, in respond- 
ing to its persuasion and obeying its command. As the 
world grew, the speed also with which the Word could 
be communicated grew though not commensurately and 
the Sovereign Pontiff continued to address a universal 
audience eager to hear and to obey. And then a strange 
thing happened. 

The world was split and one part was in rebellion 
against God’s Word of authority, and went astray after 
false gods. But while this was so there came about a 
new way of disseminating the Word so that it could 
reach the ends of the world more speedily than once it 
could be sent between neighboring cities. And all this 
while the Pontiffs continued to speak to the world al- 
though one part of it stopped its ears from hearing. 

But the strange gods died and those whom they had 
led astray were left without that worship which is 
necessary to men and just when they had almost de- 
spaired, yet a newer way of sending forth the Word 
was found so that in speaking to the world the Pontiff 
could also speak to each of his myriad subjects privately 
as though in his chamber, even as Our Lord spoke to 
His disciples. 

And the Pontiff has so spoken, to saint and to sinner, 
to the doubting Thomas and to the traitorous Judas, to 
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the whole world, yet to each privately as in his own 
chamber. And once more the whole world has been 
eager to hear the Word, none have stopped their ears, 
for though some are not ready to obey, yet all have 
been seized with the force of its authority, and all have 
been moved by the sweetness of its persuasion, 

This is the continued Pentacost. The barriers of space 
and time have been converted to carriers of the Word 
and the issue of this new miracle whereby the command 
and the persuasion have been carried to us all shall be 
the world made one again in submission to the authority 
of the Word. 


Rome and India 


6 er great wave of conversion in Malabar from the 
schismatic Jacobite Church to Catholicism—which 
in its course has brought Archbishop Mar Ivanios and 
Bishop Mar Theophilos into the Catholic Church— 
continues to make rapid progress, according to the wit- 
ness of the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Panjikavan writing to 
the London Universe from Ernakulam, India. 

Within the last three months the Archbishop has 
received 170 petitions from congregations, large and 
small, praying that churches and cemeteries be provided 
in their localities to enable them to make their submission 
to the Holy See. In three stations land has been pur- 
chased, government license secured for churches and 
temporary sheds put up to serve as chapels. In seven 
other places land has been bought and temporary school- 
chapels have already been built. Land has been acquired 
in fifteen other localities, and the work of erecting tem- 
porary chapels taken in hand. Finally, land for schools 
has been bought in ten places. 

Already, twenty-two priests including six regulars, 
have made their submission to the Catholic Church. 
Another nineteen have applied in writing to be received. 
What with presiding over meetings and giving lectures, 
Mar Ivanios and his suffragan Bishop have their hands 
full. They are conducting spiritual retreats for intend- 
ing convert congregations, and to leaven the schismatic 
body with Catholic ideas and give them a true notion of 
the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church, they 
have been organizing lecture conferences in several big 
centres of the Jacobites. The one conducted in Omallor 
in Travancore is specially worthy of mention. Most of 
the leading Catholic speakers in Malabar took part in it. 
It lasted five days and attracted thousands of non- 
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Catholics. The vicar of the place, a conyerted Jacobite 
priest, writes to me saying that from the day following 
the conference till the date of writing converts have been 
received almost every day. 

Towards the end of this month another conference 
on a grand scale will take place at Haripad, a big Jacob- 
ite centre. The reunited Archbishop and Bishop make 
a point of attending these conferences, celebrating Mass 
in the Malankara Syrian Rite recently sanctioned by 
Rome, and stating the reasons that brought them to the 
Catholic Church. A spirit of religious inquiry has been 
awakened among the non-Catholic masses, and as a con- 
sequence converts are being received every day. Some 
highly cultured men have already made their submission. 

The Jacobites, forming an alliance with Mar Thomites 
and the Protestants, are trying might and main to stem 
the tide of these conversions. In fact, the Jacobite Patri- 
arch of Antioch has come to Malabar for this express 
purpose. Pamphlets against Mar Ivanios and against 
the Church are being printed and distributed in the 
thousands. The pulpits are often the scene of animated 
denunciations of the two Bishops. But so far all this 
tirade has not produced results commensurate with the 
money and energy expended. With God’s help Mar 
Ivanios and his suffragan Bishop have so far reaped the 
harvest of at least two thousand souls. 


Four More Clerical Converts 


our clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

in the New York vicinity have recently been re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church. Three of them 
will study to become priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Three were rebaptized in Roman Catholic 
Churches in this city and one in Assisi, Italy. 

They are the Rev. Lloyd Burdwin Holsapple, who 
until a little more than a year ago was rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Peekskill, N. Y.; the Rev. Carlton 
Francis Miller Sage, who is listed in the Living Church 
Annual for 1930 as an assistant at St. Paul’s Church, 
Clinton and Carroll streets, Brooklyn; the Rev. Keble 
Herbert Jones, whom the Annual lists at Holy Cross 
Monastery, West Park, N. Y., as a member of the 
Diocese of Northern Indiana, and the Rev. Harry Arthur 
Stirling, who for some time also was an assistant at 
St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, and whose address is given 
in the 1930 Living Church Annual as North Carrolton 
avenue, Baltimore, his diocese being listed as Porto Rico. 

Less than a year ago the Rev. Dr. Selden P. Delany 

resigned as rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
and was rebaptized and confirmed in this city as a 
Roman Catholic. He is now in Italy studying for the 
priesthood of that faith. It was Dr. Delany who pre- 
sented Mr. Holsapple last month in Assisi to the Roman 
Catholic bishop for confirmation. Mr. Holsapple, being 
married, is the one of the group who will not become a 
priest. 
* We publish this news item, not by way of gloating 
over the “defection of these clergymen from the church 
of their baptism,” or because the True Church will gain 
anything by their conversion, They themselves are the 
real gainers. But their conversion forcibly reminds us 
that there are many sincere Episcopalians who are look- 
ing with straining eyes and troubled minds to the City 
of Peace, but who for one reason or another have not 
the courage to enter its gates. The spiritual welfare of 
these disturbed souls might well be the special intention 
for earnest and continued prayer by Catholics. 


The Cult of Simplicity 


W: are all going in for simplicity; at least that js 
what the papers tell us, so it must be true. 
Especially are the wealthy and prominent people going 
in for simplicity, the poor generally find it more difficult 
because life somehow isn’t simple and life has a way 
of thrusting its complicated details under the noses of 
poor people so that they can’t very well avoid them. 

But what has that got to do with it? On the principle 
of the aristocrat who remarked that after the season 
“there was simply no one in town,” we may say that 
with the exception of the wealthy and prominent, there 
is simply no one on earth. That is a simple proposition 
too and it seems to be the kind of simplicity that the 
wealthy and prominent are going in for. 

Some six months back a well known clergyman of 
New York, in speaking of religion, said that most of its 
superstitions had already been discarded by “everyone 
who counts,” so that it looks as if the guides to Heaven 
were adopting this form of simplicity too. To be sure 
the priests of one very superstitious church, still cling 
to the ancient fiction that “even the least of one of these, 
my little ones” may be regarded as counting, but this 
idea involves certain complications that do not fit in with 
the simple life. Certainly this new form of simplicity 
will relieve God of the problem of providing so many 
mansions as we used to suppose would be necessary in 
Heaven, and then think of the improvement in the tone 
of society above. 

A somewhat profane wit once remarked that “Heaven 
was a very good place to play the harp, but for society” 
—the rest had perhaps better be left unsaid. But all that 
will be changed now, by the disciples of the new sim- 
plicity. Heaven itself will be purged of undesirables, 
we shall cease to have the poor always with us, and the 
celestial country will be cut up into desirable residential 
estates with all the modern conveniences. 

Of course there may be some difficulty in ejecting 
those who have already staked claims there, so to speak. 
You will remember that the very first of these was a 
thief, a reformed thief to be sure, but one knows how 
much dependence is to be placed on these death-bed 
repentances, and it will be quite out of the question to 
have a thief permitted there; it would interfere with the 
simple pleasures of the wealthy and prominent. Then, 
too, there were several fishermen who were in the place 
early, and one who actually described himself as “the 
little poor man of God.” All these cases will have to be 
looked into but doubtless some adequate arrangements 
can be made—possibly to segregate them. There is one 
point, however, that may occasion some difficulty. It 
seems that the Proprietor of the whole region was a 
Carpenter. 


The Basis of Culture 


iY is one of the stock arguments of the aristocratically 
inclined that, without a wealthy class to act as pa- 
trons, art can never flourish, and they point to the many 
cases where art has made friends of the mammon 0! 
uprighteousness as convincing proof of their contention. 
“Where,” they cry, “can you find great art keeping com- 
pany with democracy?” Did it not need a Pericles to 
bring Athens to its climax of beauty? Were not the 
Borgias, the de Medicis the prime supports of the Italian 
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Renaissance? Was it not the princes of Germany, with 
their court orchestras and kapelmeisters, who encouraged 
the Mozarts and Beethovens to do their darnedest ? 

Well it is a stock argument, but like most stock argu- 
ments, it has an element of truth. Of course the demo- 
crats come back at them with the somewhat crushing 
remark that true democracy has never had a chance to 
try its hand at art. It has always, they say, been so 
busy defending itself against the invasion of wealth and 
aristocracy that it has had little time for anything else. 
3ut let democracy be once solidly established, so runs 
their theme, and then you shall see something. When 
every man has a sufficient competence and is assured 
of its permanence, the wealth properly distributed will 
turn every man at once to an artist and a patron of art 
and we shall all see beauty flourish as never before. 

But the aristocrats or plutocrats don’t leave it at that. 
They point to certain cases where democracy has been 
or is established, where yet there is no art, and it is to 
be feared that our own fair country is one of their chief 
illustrations. 

Now, as a matter of fact, both these arguments are 
quite beside the point; wealth has very little to do with 
the matter, and still less how it happens to be distributed. 
If anyone tells you that the Duke of Pumpernickel had 
anything to do with Beethoven’s music, you can laugh 
him to scorn. If anyone tells you that Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was responsible for Botticelli, you can an- 
swer that if he had, it was because the said Lorenzo 
was an artist, not because he was wealthy. As a matter 
of fact you can point to certain democracies where art 
flourished quite as gloriously as under the patronage of 
anyone, notably Mediaeval France. As for our own fair 
country One might be tempted to say that if art is not 
here at the very zenith of its career, that is because of 
the blighting influence of our plutocratic rulers. 

However, away from such dangerous subjects and if 
you want to know what it is that spells great art, this 
is your cue. Look at history and from one end of it 
to the other it will tell you that only a powerful religious 
inspiration will produce art and if that is there, neither 
poverty nor wealth, aristocracy nor democracy can 
stop it. 


Censorship of the Movies 


WwW: must confess to a hearty approval of the reso- 
lution passed by the Council of the Maryland 
Chapter of the International Federation of Catholic 


Alumnae. It clearly expresses our own reactions to the 
Federation’s Bureau of Motion Pictures. The resolu- 
tion reads: 


Whereas, We consider injudicious and impossible of 
sanction by this body the practice of the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
accepting the services of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America in the distribution of the monthly 
list of endorsed pictures; and 

Whereas, We consider unbalanced and ill-advised the pol- 
icy of the Bureau of Motion Pictures limiting its publicity 
service to advertising approved pictures through weekly 
radio talks, through widely distributed lists and through the 
press, while offering no guidance in the matter of films to 
be avoided; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeeting that the 
practice of allowing the Motion Picture Producers to sup- 
port the distribution of the lists, or any of the Bureau’s 


literature, or any of the Bureau’s activities, is subversive 
of the Bureau’s freedom of action, and a concession to prac- 
tical expediency inconsistent with the idealism in which the 
Bureau was conceived, and therefore to be denounced. 
Resolved, That the pursuance of a policy of publicity 
through weekly radio talks, widely distributed lists, and 
through the press, advertising approved pictures while giv- 
ing no direction in the matter of objectionable film, be like- 
wise denounced as incompatible with the object and best in- © 
terests of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 


Let us hope that when the resolution is brought before 
the general body, the Federation will not only legislate 
against the free publicity now given to the so-called 
“good” pictures but will use its influence against such 
degrading advertising of pictures as elicited this protest 
by Harold P. Page in the West Side Action of New 
York: 


The depths to which the motion picture crowd has de- 
scended to fatten its coffers were never better illustrated 
than in the advertisement published by the Globe Theatre, 
Broadway and 46th Street, New York City, in the New 
York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune on Sunday, 
April 5. ' 

Along with such gems of subtle humor as “Wear a Cauli- 
flower in Your Straight-Jacket,” “It’s a Raveoiuticn,” “Nit- 
Wit kings deliver delirium titters,” etc., etc., there appeared 
the following masterpiece of irreverence and sacrilege,— 
“Today Is Nut Sunday.” 

Well, to some of us Sunday, April 5, was Easter Day. 

Surely the “nit-wit kings” of the motion pictures have 
outdone themselves by perpetrating this inexcusable and ir- 
reparable insult upon one of the great Christian holy days. 
But the time has come when we are suprised at nothing that 
these vulgarians may do in their mad and brainless pursuit 
of money. Nothing is sacred to them except the Almighty 
Dollar. 

In the light of such stupidity and offensiveness, the pious 
pretenses of the Messrs. Carl E. Milliken and Will Hays— 
executives of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Incorporated—that the “movies” are a great 
force for good, are wasted indeed. 

The Messrs. Milliken and Hays do not hide the fact that 
they are members of great Protestant denominations. We 
cannot help wondering if in the particular churches which 
they probably attended on Easter the day was celebrated 
as “Nut Sunday.” 

We would not deny that there are some fine motion pic- 
tures on display. There are, but it takes a clear eye and a 
keen mind to find them in the rubbish that is being rushed 
out of Hollywood by the “masters” of the motion picture 
industry. 


The Moral Code of the Motion Picture Producers 
has now been in effect for over a year. What improve- 
ment it has effected is not quite evident. We considered 
ourselves fortunate in having such a splendid writer and 
keen observer as Mr. Eugene Weare set forth in THE 
SIGN the provisions of the Code. We took the state- 
ments of the Producers as a sincere promise to clean 
up the dirty situation. So far apparently nothing has 
been done; and probably nothing will be done until the 
moral forces of the nation demand redress. Among these 
moral forces, we should, of course, put first such an or- 
ganization as the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. United and persistent effort by them can 
accomplish notable results, 
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PRESENTING EXHIBIT F 


AM going to present Exhibit F in my argument 
for a Catholic morality,” says the heroine of a 
fact-story as told by Josephine Macdonald in 
Columbia: 


“T 


I cannot report this as delightfully as I heard it from the 
laughing young woman at the maternity hospital, but the gist 
of it is here in as many of her words as I remember. 

She began: Of course we were not exactly praying for 
this one. It’s the sixth, you know. But God has been good 
to us and we are not going to kick if we have to bring up a 
large family for Him. In fact, having resigned ourselves to 
this last arrival, we even began to become rather vain about 
the size of our family. 

In that happy frame of mind, I met an acquaintance a 
month ago, who tried to prick my bubble. And do you know, 
I’m so proud of the way I finished her off that it is nothing 
short of sinful! 

She began by asking me how many we had now. It was 
a couple of weeks before the last arrived, so I said, “Five— 
so far,” and asked how many she had. 

She replied rather cuttingly, “One! 
one and bring that one up right!” 

Of course I couldn’t just stand and take that, though it 
was a moment before I recovered from the uncalled-for blow. 
Then I nodded understandingly and said, “Um-hum, I see. 
You want that one to have all the happiness you can give 
him.” 

“Exactly,” she agreed. 

“And particularly a happy childhood,” I pursued. 

She agreed again. 

“That is exactly what we want for ours,” I said, “but we 
don’t quite see why one must be the limit. Mud is so cheap, 
you know.” 

She begged pardon; she did not quite understand. 

“Mud,” I explained. “Mud—you know, to ooze through 
toes !” 

“TI don’t quite see the point,” she said. 

“T mean that nothing ever gave me more happiness than 
having mud ooze up between my toes after a summer rain. 
Except coasting on a crazy sled and skating over a frozen 
puddle on one skate in the winter. Oh, yes—and marbles 
in the spring.” 

By this time my friend was looking at me in cold disdain. 
But she didn’t have any answer to what I was saying, and as 
[ was enjoying the skirmish hugely, I went on. “Of course 
there were minor joys like when mother gave us brown 
sugar for being good, and when my older sister allowed me 
to carry home her books so that passers-by might notice 
what advanced reading such a little girl as I was doing. 
\nd ever so many other silly things like that. 

“Well,” I went on, “Harry and I got thinking this over 
(Harry agreeing that such things had also furnished him 
with his real boyhood happinesses) and decided that with mud 
and brown sugar so cheap, and even skates not too expensive 
if each child needed only one, we could raise quite a good- 
sized family in happiness. As for marbles—we figured that 
a nickel lot to start the season with would be enough. They 
would win plenty more from ‘only’ children who did not 
have family competition to sharpen their wits and train their 
fingers.” (And me with my sweetest smile on as I gave 
the dig, Lord forgive me!) 


We prefer to have 


’ 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
«/Matter of Quotation 


Then I said something about feeling that it would not have 
been fair to have cheated the children of the joys of having 
brothers and sisters anyway, and finished up by inviting her 
over to meet the gang. “Only,” I warned her, “clothe your 
offspring in armor. I raise mine wild!” 

The young mother lay back on the pillows and chuckled. 
“Wasn’t I bad?” she asked without the slightest sign of 
repentance. 

“Terrible,” I answered. “Absolutely terrible.” I ven- 
tured, “You don’t seem to mind being one of those unfortu- 
nate victims of reactionary Catholic morality whom we hear 
pitied so much in birth control arguments. 

For answer, the cheerful one reached for the bell. The 
nurse appeared. “Bring in that latest responsibility of 
mine,” she said. And to me, “I am going to present Exhibit 
F in my argument for Catholic morality.” 


A HYMN OF PRAISE 


HIS unusual prayer is contributed to The Living 
Church by Williston Merrick Ford: 


O my soul, praise God for the day—for the glory and 
warmth of the sun, for the message of sunrise and sunset, 
for the stir of life, for the Power above and beneath and 
within. 

Praise God for the Day! 

Of my soul, praise God for the earth—for the mystic 
process of growth, for the vastness of mountain and forest, 
for the purpose of meadows and fields, for the presence of 
verdure and flowers and creatures! 

Praise God for the Earth! 

O my soul, praise God for the air—for the sky and its 
carrier clouds, for the breeze, the wind, and the gale, for 
the atmosphere vibrant with music, for the currents of 
action and rest! 

Praise God for the Air! 

O my soul, praise God for the sea—for the refreshing vir- 
tue of water, for the blessing of simple rain, for the motive 
of streamlet and river and lake, for the cleansing pureness 
of water! 

Praise ‘God for the Sea! 


SEVENTY-FIVE MORE CHINESE PRIESTS 


oe Pekin through the Fides News Service comes 
gratifying information of the progress of the Church 
in China: 


Statistics issued by the Apostolic Delegation show that 
between June, 1929, and June, 1930, the number of Chinese 
priests rose from 1,371 to 1,446—an increase of 75. 

Foreign priests increased by 81 to 2,092, and the total 
Catholic population increased from 2,472,619 to 2,490,392, a 
gain of 17,773. 

Actually there were 50,109 converts, but the increase was 


reduced by deaths and migrations. 
converts numbered 47,637. 

Here are the figures for the young Chinese studying to 
become priests: those in the preparatory seminaries totalling 
1,463 (as against 1,462 in 1929); those in the minor semi- 
naries totalling 2,745 (as against 2,465 in 1929); and those 
in the major seminaries totalling 921 (as against 838 in 
1929). The total increase in students for the priesthood is 
thus 364. 
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A MOTHER TO HER SON 


sg ema Day brought forth this touching letter 
from a German mother to her son, N. Henry 
Beckman, of Cincinnati, O. Would that our American 
mothers might give the high Christian counsel to their 
children, and in the same touching manner. From The 
New York Times: 


11 P. M., Sept. 30, 1880. 

My Dear Son: The long-expected has come to pass— 
your trip to America. You realize, my dear son, the heart 
pangs I suffer at the thought of your going. . . . It is your 
wish, and so it shall be. May the Almighty guide and pro- 
tect you from all evil and always be with you. 

Put your trust in Him and He will lead you in the right 
way. Be brave and good and continue your filial affection. 
Do not forget our sacred religion. It will bring you comfort 
and consolation; it will teach you patience and endurance, 
no matter how trying the circumstances or difficult the trial. 

Whether your life be one of success or of struggle, whether 
rich or poor, keep God before your eyes and in your heart. 

You are going out into the wide world, far from parents, 
brothers and sisters. It will be trying for you, but you are 
blessed with many good qualities and my heart is confident 
that no harm will befall you. Commit your way unto the 
Lord and He will bring it to pass. 

Be careful in your business associations, and particularly 
in forming friendships. Above all, guard your health, for 
that is the greatest gift on earth. 

I would like to and I could say much more to you, my 
dear son—but it is very distressing for me. I only say: 

“Travel with God, be ever cheerful and courageous, and 
put to good use all that you have been taught.” 

Though a great distance separates us, and you are far 
from parental care, my thought of you will never cease so 
long as my heart beats. 

The hope that our separation will be of short duration is 
my only consolation. 

And so, my dear son, I bid you adieu. Write frequently 
and let me be your confidante regarding what happens to 
you. Do not imbue yourself with the idea of settling down 
so far away from us, and let me live in the expectation of 
not being without you too long. Tears come to my eyes; 
you will therefore have to excuse my poor handwriting. 

Your ever faithful 


MorTHER. 


_P. S.—Tomorrow marks the advent of your twentieth 
birthday and the start of your big journey. May everything 
be for the best and you be rich in happiness. 


PROVING IT 


TS New Zealand Tablet reveals a novel way whereby 
those who snore (but protest that they don’t), may 
hear how awful they sound. 


Placing the gramophone on the dining-room table, Mrs. 
Ravenyelp said to her husband: “I have an odd record here, 
Henry, and I want to see if you can guess what it is.” 

When a weird succession of sounds began to come from 
the instrument, Ravenyelp knitted his brows and tried to 
identify the sounds. 

“It’s a saw ploughing through a knot,” he ventured. 

“Guess again,” said Mrs. Ravenyelp. 

“A trombone in pain.” 

“ae 

“An owl with its toes in a trap.” 

Smiling grimly, Mrs. Ravenyelp shook her head. 

_ “Give it up,” said Ravenyelp, “but as a last guess I’ll say 
it sounds very much like a siren whistle with the pip.” 

“I will agree that it’s as bad as all you have named,” Mrs. 
Ravenyelp remarked, “and hope it will save a lot of argu- 
ment in the future.” 


“But what is it?” insisted Ravenyelp. 

“It’s a record I made in the bedroom the other night,” 
replied Mrs. Ravenyelp, “to prove that you really do snore 
in your sleep and to let you know just how awful it sounds.” 


THE SCATTERED ICONS 


fipere. meditation on the sacred images of Russia 
is contributed to the Times, New York, by Clifford 
J. Laube: 


Matruschka, grieve, but not too bitterly, 
The pillaged radiance of these dear Faces 
Given to exile over land and sea, 
The flame and flower of thine altar-places. 
Wherever gleams this loot, reflected graces 
And gentle moons of mystery will shine, 
Shaming the hands that cannot lose His traces 
Though they make merchandise of the Divine. 
Fiercely the secular assault has swirled 
Within thy sacristies, but be consoled: 
This confiscated Art will yet emboss 
The barren walls and archways of the world 
To light their bleakness with the Aureoled 
And make a richer treasure of thy loss. 


BRUTE OR IMMORTAL SOUL? 


Sy KEEP rogues from profaning the Temple, close 
the Temple door, says Robert Quillen in the Wash- 
ington Post: 


Whether the divorce system now tolerated in America is 
right or wrong depends wholly on the kind of creature 
man is. 

Man is either a brute or a god. 

He is a mere animal, differing from other animals only in 
the degree of his intelligence, or he is a superior creature 
endowed with an immortal soul. 

If he is a brute, without a God or hope of immortality, his 
conduct should be ruled only by expediency. 

The laws that govern his mating should impose no restric- 
tions except those required to protect society. 

He should be required to care for his children lest they 
become a burden and a nuisance to his neighbors, and he 
should be required to care for a helpless mate lest she 
become a burden or a menace. \ 

There his responsibility should end. In all other particu- 
lars he should be as free as his brethren in the barn. 

He should mate at his convenience and pleasure and dis- 
card mates without formality or explanation. 

But if he is an immortal soul, accountable to his God as 
well as his neighbors, then by his mating he collaborates 
with the Creator of all things to bring other immortal souls 
into existence, and thus his mating becomes sublime and 
sacred. ; 

The normal mating of man and woman is a voluntary 
union prompted by mutual love and admiration. If in its 
normal and ideal form it is a sacred union, then any practice 
or custom that degrades it is a blasphemy and an indecency. 

The woman who marries to win alimony is merely a kept 
woman, serving her time to win a pension. 

The man who marries lightly and often is using a conven- 
ient law to make his mistresses respectable. 

These are not true marriages. They are sacred in neither 
intent nor practice. The legal formality that ends them does 
not in fact dissolve a marriage, for there was no marriage 
to dissolve. 

The fault in such cases is not in the separation, but in the 
blasphemous use of the word “marriage” to make lust and 
blackmail respectable. 

It is not in truth a divorce evil that degrades America, but 
the abuse of a sacred institution to provide a cloak of 
decency for unions neither sacred nor right. 
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A PAPAL PREROGATIVE 


FY ids in Vox, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, novelist 
and convert, tells this one: 


[ heard this week of a small Anglo-Catholic boy who 
was protesting to his parents that he would never be a 
Roman Catholic. He was asked why, and he replied that 
he did not believe the Pope was God. “But Roman Catho- 
lies do not believe that.” The child paused for a moment. 
“Well, they believe he’s inflammable, anyway.” 


THE PRAYER OF A COM-FED SAINT 


I ’s altogether too bad that the name of the author of 
these lines is unknown: 


O Lord, I come to Thee in prayer once more; 

3ut pardon if I do not kneel before 

Thy gracious presence, for my knees are sore 
With so much walking. In my chair instead 

I'll sit at ease and humbly bow my head. 

I’ve labored in Thy vineyard, Thou dost know; 
I’ve sold ten tickets to the minstrel show; 

I’ve called on fifteen strangers in our town, 

Their contributions to our church put down; 

I’ve baked a pot of beans for Saturday’s spree, 
An old-time supper it is going to be; 

I’ve dressed three dolls, too, for our annual fair, 
And make a cake which we must raffle there. 
Now with Thy boundless wisdom, so sublime, 

Thou knowest that these duties all take time; 

I have no time to fight my spirit’s foes; 

I have no time to mend my husband’s clothes; 

My children roam the streets from morn till night, 
I have no time to teach them to do right; 

3ut Thou, O Lord, considering all my cares, 

Wilt count them righteous, also heed my prayers. 
Bless the bean supper and the minstrel show, 

And put it on the hearts of all who go. 

Induce the visitors to patronize 

The men who in our program advertise; 

Because I’ve chased these merchants till they hid 
Whene’er they saw me coming; yes, they did. 
Increase the contributions to our fair, 

\nd bless the people who assemble there; 

Bless Thou the grab-bag and gypsy tent, 

The flower table, and the cake that’s sent; 

May our whist club be to our service blest, 

The dancing party, gayer than the rest; 

\nd when Thou hast bestowed these blessings, then 
We pray that Thou wilt bless our souls. Amen. 


$125,000,000 FOR FORTUNE TELLERS — 


oHN MULHOLLAND, the magician, in an address at 
J Barnard College stated that fortune tellers, crystal 
vazers, astrologers, numerologists and phrenologists reap 
in annual harvest of $125,000,000. Reports the New 


York Times: 


“The belief in the supernatural and in all sorts of witch- 
craft today is greater than in the days of the Salem witches,” 
he said, “only today we don’t kill so many of them.” 

More misfortune and mental unrest result from the “ridicu- 
lous statements of fortune tellers than from any other thing,” 
he asserted. 

The magician, who is vice-president of the Society of 
American Magicians and of the British Magical Society, 
ridiculed books on astrology, of which thousands of copies 
are sold annually. “I wrote one of them myself while I was 
in prep school,” he said. “It took me twenty-four hours to 
do, which shows how much intensive study such a work 


requires. Yet it sold 100,000 copies, and even now I hear 
people quoting it as proof of the ability to foretell the future.” 

“Phrenology,” Mulholland continued, “may tell you some- 
thing of the immediate past, but it certainly cannot reveal 
the future.” The fortune teller succeeds, he continues, 
merely by realizing that questions of love or money are the 
only ones which bring people to him, and by employing 
“verbal pats on the back,” such as “Yes, I know you are 
seldom understood—there are difficulties.” 

Following his lecture, the wizard demonstrated a few of 
his tricks. 


WHAT IS A HOBO? 


stupy of “American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang,” edited by Godfrey Irwin, contains the fol- 
lowing description of the “hobo”: 


A hobo is a man who builds palaces and lives in shacks, 
He builds Pullmans and rides the rods, 

He builds automobiles and pushes a wheelbarrow, 

He serves T-bone steaks and gets the soup bone, 

He builds electric-light plants and burns oil, 

He builds opera houses and goes to the movies, 

He makes silk suspenders and holds his pants up with a rope, 
He reaps the harvest and stands in the bread line. 


AN OBLIGING ANGEL 


| joe JUNIPER put this humorous jotting in The Uni- 
verse of London: 


A beautiful story of poetic justice is told by a secular 
newspaper published in Westphalia. A meeting of free- 
thinkers was held in the neighborhood, and attracted a large 
crowd. After jeering at God, His saints and the Catholic 
clergy, the speaker roundly declared that there was no God, 
for if there were, He could punish him that very moment; 
He could even send an angel to box his ears violently. Just 
then a large working man approached the platform and 
boxed the speaker’s ears with all his might, saying: “Best 
greetings from God. He sent me as His angel.” Laughter 
fcllowed the action of the muscular celestial messenger, and 
the speaker left the platform in confusion. 


THEY SAY 


The great causes of crime remain as they have largely in 
the past—lust, greed, vanity and jealousy.—Justice McArdie, 
Surry Assizes. 


Nowadays everybody wears chains and never thinks of 
getting them off. They juggle with them, outwit the laws. 
—Jonathan Leonard. 


Our greatest difficulty is to convince a newcomer, fresh 
from college, that he must change his thought action from 
learning to doing—Harvey S. Firestone. 


No man, unless he reads it, can deliver a speech to a 
microphone; it never nods approval——Former Governor 


Alfred E. Smith. 


Science can give us no information about the really great 
problems—the meaning of the universe, the problems of evil, 
the fact of sin—Bishop Charles Fiske. 


Prohibition has established the speakeasy as a national 
institution—Mrs. Cortlandt Nicoll. 


In many instances business men consider it better business 
to deal with racketeers than with the law-enforcement agen- 
cies.—Police Inspector J. A. Lyon. 





MAGNIFICENT ceremony, and 
A one which very closely 
; touched the Passionist family 
and its many friends, was 
the solemn consecration in Rome on 
April 26, 1931, of the most Reverend 
lather General of the Congregation, 
Father Leo Kierkels as Archbishop 
of Salamina in preparation for his 
mission to India as Apostolic Dele- 
gate. The elevation to this high rank, 
and the honor is all the greater as the 
choice appears to have been made 
personally and wholly of his own 
initiative by the Holy Father himself, 
while it fills all hearts with joy, is 
nevertheless a cause of lively regret 
to many who had hoped that Father 
Leo would remain yet for many years 
as chief of the household of St. Paul 
of the Cross, 

He will be an immense loss; but 
the field to which he goes is a very 
important one, and in these days of 
intense missionary activity, we must 
not lament if the best and highest go 
out to the distant harvests, especially 
as this is one glorious sheaf more for 
St. Paul of the Cross. Our best 
wishes, the most earnest, the most de- 
voted, go with this true son who has 
occupied so well and so faithfully, 
for so many years, the place of the 
Holy Founder in the venerable Con- 
gregation of the Passion. 

The ceremony takes place on a day 
which unites two particular commem- 
orations: it is the third Sunday after 
Easter, and many churches are cele- 
brating the transferred feast of the 
Solemnity of St. Joseph, Patron of 
the Universal Church, and it is the 
twenty-sixth of April, the feast of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, one of 
the most beautiful and beloved shrines 
of the environs of Rome, and which 
counts innumerable devotees all the 
world over. It is a happy auspice for 
the new Archbishop that Our Lady 
of Good Counsel and St. Joseph 
should thus preside over his solemn 
consecration. 


AS to the place, it is the most fit- 
ting that could be found, for the 
ceremony unwinds in the ancient ba- 
silica dedicated to the two holy mar- 
tyr brothers, Sts. John and Paul, 
donated to the Passionists forever 
by Pope Clement XIV, where St. 
Paul of the Cross lived during his 


Episcopal Consecration 
of -/Monsignor Leo Peter 
Kierkels, C. P. 


By GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS 


latter years and died, and it is before 
this very tomb of the Holy Founder, 
in the superb chapel dedicated to him 
(in reality it is a small church of 
itself) that the consecration will be 
performed. Promptly at 8 A. M. the 
procession emerges from the octagon 
hall outside the sacristy, and files into 
the chapel. 


649 


The altar, beneath the great paint- 
ing of the Vision of St. Paul raised 
to the Pierced Side of his Crucified 
Lord, is austerely bereft of flowers 
but the six big candles burn in mag- 
nificent candlesticks, and the chapel 
is adorned with rose-colored flower- 
ing shrubs and corbels of white roses. 
The arches are brilliant with sus- 
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pended crystal chandeliers and clus- 
ters of electric lights. The whole 
scene is beautiful and impressive, and 
there is a peculiar interest in the 
crowd pressing outside the sanctuary 
for it comprises many prelates, dis- 
tinguished members of all the re- 
ligious Orders, members of the diplo- 
matic corps to which the Apostolic 
Delegate officially belongs, and spe- 
cial representatives of the clergy of 
India, a Bishop of Malabar, dark- 
skinned students from the College of 
Propaganda Fide, and a fine group of 
young Oblate Fathers, natives of 
Ceylon. Thus the East, in this cos- 
mopolis of Rome, already opens its 
arms and its heart to the Bishop 
Elect. 


Ly MEDIATELY upon entering the 
chapel the four chief figures kneel 
upon the altar step for a brief prayer: 
There is Cardinal Van Rossum the 
Consecrator, tall, lean, white-haired ; 
the two Assistant Bishops, Pisani 
and Peruzzo, and the Bishop Elect, 
Father Leo, in purple silk, lace rochet 
and violet biretta. It is the first time 
we see him in his splendor, and it 
gives us a genuine child-like pleasure, 
especially as we remember very dis- 
tinctly that when we called to con- 
gratulate him after his election as 
Superior General, we found him still 
wearing the biretta frayed at the 
edges which he had been wearing be- 
fore. The Consecrator assumes full 
Pontificals, while the ‘Assistant Bish- 
ops wear white mitres and copes. 

On the Gospel side of the sanctu- 
ary a temporary altar has been 
erected, and Father Leo coming to 
this to be robed we can follow his 
movements very closely. He begins 
to vest as if for Mass, assuming one 
after the other the amice, the alb, the 
cincture, and we notice the reverence 
with which he bends His head to kiss 
the Cross upon the stole as it is pre- 
sented to him. Instead of the chasu- 
ble a cope is placed over his shoul- 
ders. Then the Consecrator sits upon 
his portable throne upon the highest 
step of the altar, and the Elect oppo- 
site to him at a short distance, with 
the Assistant Bishops one on each 
side of him. 

Then these three, rising, the senior 
of the two prelates addresses the Con- 
secrator in Latin: “Most Reverend 
Father, Holy Mother the Catholic 
Church begs you to raise this Priest 
here present to the charge of Bishop.” 
The Consecrator knows from whom 
the charge must come: “Have you 
the Apostolic Mandate?” he inquires. 
“We have.” And the order comes 
in terse Latin: Legatur, Let it be 


read. The Notary of the Consecrator 
steps forward and the first Assistant 
hands him the document which is 
read aloud, then the Consecrator 
says: Deo Gratias. 

Father Leo, rising, goes to kneel 
before the Consecrator and his voice 
is clearly audible as he pronounces 
the long formula of the Oath to be 
faithful and obedient “to Blessed 
Peter the Apostle, to the Holy 
Roman Church, to our Lord the 
Pope and his legitimate successors, 
and to abstain from all acts against, 
or injuries to them.” At the end he 
places his hands upon the open book 
of the Gospels, and concludes: “So 
help me God and these holy Gospels.” 
The Consecrator then resumes, in 
the ritual Latin words, that it is the 
ancient practice and prescription of 
the holy Fathers that he who is to be 
elected to the Episcopate should be 
carefully examined as to his faith 
and principles, his obedience and 
teaching; and he addresses to the 
Elect a series of questions, to each 
of which the latter, rising and uncov- 
ering his head, answers firmly: Volo, 
I will. 


The second group of questions 
concerns the articles of faith, and 
Father Leo’s rather deep voice vol- 
leys out the responses one after the 
other: Credo ...Credo...Credo... 
I believe. At the end of the exami- 
nation the Consecrator says devoutly : 
“May the Lord increase this faith in 
thee, most beloved Brother, unto 
true and everlasting happiness.” 
Then, standing side by side at the 
foot of the altar, Consecrator and 
Elect begin together the opening 
prayers of the Mass: Jntroibo ad al- 
tare Dei, while the Assistant Bishops 
remain at their places. But when the 
Consecrator ascends the steps to kiss 
the altar and then go to his throne, 
the Elect bows to him, and escorted 
by his Assistants, goes to his own 
little altar at the foot of which he is 
vested as a Bishop: pectoral Cross, 
tunic, dalmatic, white chasuble, mani- 
ple; the stole is uncrossed at his 
breast and ends allowed to hang 
down, as Bishops wear it. 

He then ascends — still his own 
altar — between his Assistants, and 
continues the prayers of the Mass: 
the Introit, the Kyrie Eleison, the 
Gloria, the Collects, the Epistle, the 
Gradual, while the Consecrator does 
the same at the main altar. But, be- 
fore proceeding any further, the four 
chief figures come together again, 
and while the Consecrator and the 
Assistant Bishops kneel down and in- 
tone the Litany of the Saints—that 


solemn form of penitential supplica- 
tion—the Bishop Elect lies prostrate 
at the foot of the altar, his face to 
the ground. There is always some- 
thing moving in this prostration of 
the clergy in the sanctuary, whether 
on Good Friday or in the course of 
Ordinations to the holy priesthood; 
but how much more when one realizes 
how the prayer for mercy is going 
up now for one who is to be burdened 
with the heavy burden of the Episco- 
pate. The whole congregation, in one 
great choir of supplication, answers 
the liturgic invocations. 

And immediately one of the most 
impressive of the ceremonies fol- 
lows: The Imposition of Hands, The 
Consecrator is standing, the Elect 
comes forward to kneel before him, 
the Assistants also draw near, and 
the three venerable elders place their 
hands upon the head of him who is to 
be consecrated, saying together : “Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost.” At the same 
time the Book of the Gospels, which 
had been placed open at the back 
of the head and shoulders of the 
Elect by his Assistants, is maintained 
in the same position by one of the 
attendant priests. Then a band of 
pure linen is fastened around the 
head of him who is to be anointed 
with the Holy Chrism, and the Con- 
secrator, kneeling down, intones the 
Veni Creator Spiritus. The Schola 
Cantorum of the Passionists in the 


_ gallery take up the hymn and sing it 


with the full organ accompaniment. 


HILE this is being done the 
Consecrator resumes his seat 
and the Elect, kneeling in front of 
him, receives the sacred unction: 
“May thy head be anointed and conse- 
crated, by the celestial blessing, unto 
the order of pontiffs.” And adding 
the words: “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen,” he traces the cross three 
times upon the tonsure of the Bishop 
Elect. Then the latter extends his 
hands open and they are signed to- 
gether with one Cross: “May these 
hands be anointed with the sanctified 
oil and the chrism of sanctification; 
as Samuel anointed David king and 
prophet, so may they be anointed and 
consecrated.” And while he makes 
the sacred Sign upon them he adds: 
“In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, may 
they form the sign of the holy cross 
of our Savior Jesus Christ who 
brought us back from death and led 
us to the kingdom of heaven.” 
The Bishop Elect folds his hands 
palm to palm, the right over the left, 
and places them in the linen cloth 
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which has been tied like a sling about 
his neck for this purpose of sustain- 
ing his anointed hands. Then the 
Consecrator blesses the crozier and 
hands it to him as the symbol of his 
pastoral office, putting it between the 
fingers of the still folded hands, and 
blesses and places the ring upon the 
fourth finger of the right hand say- 
ing: “Receive this ring, the symbol 
of the inviolate faith with which 
thou art to keep Holy Church the 
spouse of God.” Then he takes the 
hook of the Gospels, which is still 


ay a 


The Consecration of the Mass. Father Leo standing at the Epistle corner of the altar. 


held open behind the head of the 
Elect, and gives it to him closed, the 
Assistant Bishops taking part in the 
act, that he may touch it with his 
finger-tips, while the charge is given 
him: “Receive the Gospel, and go 
preach it to the people entrusted to 
thee, for God is powerful to increase 
His grace in thee, who liveth and 
reigneth forever. Amen.” They 
dismiss him with the kiss of peace, 
and the Bishop Elect goes back to the 
side altar between his assistants. 
There he sits while his hands are 
being wiped and water poured over 
them, and the bands removed, and 


immediately while the Consecrator 
resumes interrupted Mass at the main 
altar, Father Leo ascends to his altar 
and we are able to hear him say dis- 
tinctly as he bends: Munda cor meum 
ac labia mea, Then he reads the 
Gospel and we get a glimpse of his 
face, calm, with a sort of quiet hap- 
piness upon it, and especially a great 
recollection as of one who is standing 
not only at the Altar of God but also 
consciously in His Presence. “Amen, 
amen I say to you, that you shall 
lament and weep but the world shall 


rejoice: and you shall be made sor- 
rowful but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” He is reading it 
quietly but every word is distinct. 
“I will see you again and your heart 
shall rejoice: and your joy no man 
shall take from you.” 


omy the Creed. At the Offertory, 
the Consecrator again sits in his 
portable throne on the highest altar 
step, and the Bishop Elect, accompa- 
nied by his Assistant Bishops, kneels 
before him. Six acolyths approach in 
order bearing gifts, which the at- 
tending clergy place one after the 


other in Father Leo’s hands that he 
may present them to the Officiant. 
Two heavy wax torches lighted ; two 
loaves of bread, one gilded and one 
silvered; and two small barrels, a 
gilded one containing wine and a sil- 
vered one containing water. This 
ceremony is no doubt a continuation 
of the custom in the early Church of 
the faithful bringing gifts to offer 
at the altar during the celebration of 
the divine mysteries. The officiant 
receives them and passes them on to 
his attendants, after which he washes 


his hands, and continues the Mass. 
And now Father Leo, instead of 
going back to his own altar, takes his 
stand at the end of the main altar, 
Epistle side; his Missal is brought 
and placed before him, and while the 
Consecrator recites the prayers of the 
Offertory, the Bishop Elect recites 
them with him, every word audible, 
the rather high voice of the Cardinal 
and the voice of Father Leo, pitched 
lower and resonant, harmoniously 
united as they offer together to God 
the holy and solemn formulas of the 
divine liturgy. The Consecrator alone 
has the Host and Chalice, which the 
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elebrants will divide, but even 
words of the Consecration, slow, 
itiful, and searching, will be 

aloud together by the two. 
moment of the Elevation is im- 
ive above all. 

the Communion the Conse- 

takes half of the Host and 
of the Chalice; then Father Leo, 
ng to the front of the altar, re- 
s the other half of the Host and 
Officiant lifts the Cup to the lips 
he new Bishop. Toward the end 
the Mass the Consecrator again 
s his seat before the altar and 


Leo, kneeling at his feet, the 
opal Mitre is set upon his head, 
e the splendid prayer is recited 

begins: “We impose, O Lord, 
the head of this Bishop, thine 
te, this helmet of defense and of 
tion” ... Afterwards the Gloves 
ire blessed, and the Consecrator 
\ssistants put them upon the 
of the new Bishop praying that 
hands may be “surrounded with 


EN, over the glove the superb 
‘piscopal ring is again slipped on, 


| 


The Consecrating Prelate solemnly intones the Veni Creator Spiritus. 


and the Consecrator, taking the Con- 
secrated by the hand, makes him sit 
in the throne which he has just left 
himself ; he places the crozier in his 
left hand and, withdrawing toward 
the Gospel end of the altar, his head 
bare, he intones the Te Deum. The 
choir take it up triumphantly, and, 
while it is being sung, the new Bishop 
assisted by his two fellow Bishops 
goes out processionally and returns, 
imparting his Pontifical blessing to 
right and left as he goes. 

There is a thrill and murmur of 
delight as he passes, and many faces 


are smiling. The prelates return to 
the sanctuary and.now the new 
Bishop sits in solitary splendor alone, 
mitre on head, crozier in hand, until 
the canticle is finished. The Conse- 
crator and assistants stand aside, 
their heads uncovered. Then the new 
Bishop goes up to the altar and chants 
the versicles which precede the sol- 
emn. pontifical blessing, after which 
he raises and joins his hands and, for 
the first time, imparts the solemn 
triple Benediction to the people. 

The final ceremony is called the 
thanksgiving. The Consecrator and 


Assistants stand together at the Gos- 
pel end of the altar, their mitres 
upon their heads, and the new Bishop, 
kneeling at the Epistle side, sings: 
Ad multos Annos, (May you live 
many years). He repeats this in the 
middle of the altar, and a third time, 
always in a higher tone, as the wish 
of his gratitude toward the Conse- 
crators. 


tbe chief raises him up and they 
all exchange the kiss of peace. 
Then the Consecrator reads the Gos- 
pel of St. John in the usual place 


2 s 


ae os 


and the new Bishop recites it on his 
way to his own altar, where he is dis- 
robed by the attendants. The tri- 
umphant pealing of the organ and 
songs of praise accompanied the pro- 
cession as it went out toward the 
Sacristy, and there was a rush im- 
mediately of clergy and friends eager 
to offer congratulations, 

The reception was held in the big 
parlor at the foot of the church, in 
which St. Paul of the Cross used to 
receive his visitors and where it is 
recorded that he was granted the vi- 
sion of the holy Mother of God and 
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of her Infant Son. _The new Bishop 
sits toward the centre of the room, 
very splendid in purple silk, lace 
rochet, pectoral cross and shining 
ring. His smile is not changed. The 
place is beautifully decorated with 
plants and flowering shrubs. One 
must wait, of course, owing to the 
pressure of the crowd. Presently we 
are able to draw near and kiss his 
ring and he speaks a kindly word of 
welcome, but greetings must be brief 
so we only say (the habit of years is 
too strong for us): “Congratulations, 


Father !” 

To which he answers only and with 
great sincerity : 
“Please pray for me” in a tone so 
earnest we shall always remember it, 
and the crowd pushes us on. “Please 
pray for me.” 


H’ scarcely needs to ask it, but 
there surges through memory 
one of those unforgettable Latin 
liturgical prayers we had just heard 
prayed over him at the altar, and it 
said in its terrifie biblical forceful- 


CARAS 


ness: “May he who curses thee be 
cursed, And may be who blesses thee 
be blessed.” And then we remem- 
ber that as the Consecrator standing 
at the altar lifted up his right hand 
to make the Sign of the Cross over 
the Bishop Elect kneeling before 
him, there had been a sudden, unex- 
pected sunburst through the strug- 
gling grey clouds outside and the en- 
tire chapel of St. Paul of the Cross 
was brilliantly illuminated and shone 
with light. We write only what we 
saw. 


The Council of Ephesus 431—1931 


And the Divine -JMaternity of Our Lady 
By JOSEPH HOLDEN 


niversaries recur—‘Red-Letter” 

days—to be fittingly observed as 

the years roll by in swift succes- 
sion along Time’s high-road. And 
such celebrations are wont to assume 
particular emphasis at the time of a 
silver or golden jubilee. The Catholic 
Church, which is a “Mystical Body,” 
a living organism having a head and 
members, does not differ in this re- 
spect from the humblest individual ; 
for she, too, has her annual com- 
memorations of joyful happenings or 
of sorrowful ;- her jubilees and her 
centenaries. Of more than passing in- 
terest to all Christians, then, is the 
impending fifteenth centenary of the 
third OEcumenical Council, which 
was held at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, 
in the year 431. 

That great Council, surrounded 
though it was by many circumstances 
which may appear strange to modern 
minds, marked a glorious epoch in 
the life of the Church and a distinct 


I the life of everyone certain an- 


stage, by reason of its dogmatic de- 
crees—in the development in terms 
clear, definite, and inerrable—of 
those sacred beliefs which are derived 
from the well-spring of Divine Truth 
—the Revelation made to mankind 
through Our Lord and His Apostles, 
It was fitting that Ephesus should 
have been the chosen meeting place 
of the Council which, by Providential 
design, was to vindicate Our Lady’s 
right and title to be called the Mother 
of God. Our Lady is believed to have 
passed her later years in Ephesus; 
and from thence came the strongest 
possible inspired written testimony to 
her Son’s Divinity, for there it was 
that St. John wrote his Gospel. To 
Ephesus he came from exile to write 
his Epistles; and at Ephesus he died 
as the second century was dawning. 
The story of the Council of Ephesus 
may be told in very few words, but 
other subjects must be drawn upon 
in order to make it quite intelligible. 

Our Divine Lord persistently 


claimed to be not merely a messenger. 
from Heaven or a prophet, but Very” 
God Himself. And He upheld ‘His’ 
claim by working most marveélous~ 
miracles ; the crowning miracle of alt’ 
being His Glorious Resurrection 
from the dead. St. Paul does not’ 
hesitate to say that upon the truth of 
this rests the whole fabric of our 
Faith here and Hope'of life hereaf- 
ter. But Our Lord was not the Sav- 
ior of man only; He was his Divine 
Teacher also: “I am come to give 
testimony to the Truth.” His whole 
discourse clearly indicates that He 
had come to teach something hitherto 
unknown, to make a Revelation. 
Further, it is expressly stated that 
the Divine Truth which He iad 
come to teach was far from béing of 
a speculative character. This Réve- 
lation of Divine Truth St. Jude 
called “The Faith once delivered to 
the Saints.” Part of the Christian 
Revelation is contained in inspired 
Scripture ; though the greater part is 
one so contained, being known as 
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Divine Tradition, one of those things 
Catholic which is much misunder- 
stood. Tradition is not legend; it is 
a divine source of doctrine to which 
allusion is made by St. Paul when 
writing to the Thessalonians: “Breth- 
ren, stand firm and hold the tradi- 
tions which you have learned, 
whether by word or by epistle.” 


T= great Apostle says, in a Let- 
ter to Timothy, then Bishop of 
Ephesus: “Hold the form of sound 
words which you have heard from 
me, in faith and in the love which 
is in Christ Jesus.” Divine Tradi- 
tion means, then, the handing on of 
Christ’s doctrine by rightly ac- 
credited teachers in the Church to 
their successors, Thus the Catholic 
Faith is contained in Scripture and in 
Tradition; but Tradition preceded 
Scripture—the Gospels were written 
for the Church, the Epistles were 
addressed to her, the Acts of the 
Apostles constitute the opening chap- 
ters of her history. It seems clear, 
then, that Revelation was not given 
to man to become the shuttlecock of 
endless and fruitless controversy 
without some Authority whereby 
such disputation might be decided or 
forestalled. 

Such an Authority Our Lord did 
institute when He chose a band of 
men to whom, and to whose succes- 


sors in office, He delegated power ~ 


to “‘teach all nations” until the end of- 
time. Even so, but men always have 
been, and always will be, found so 
intellectually proud that they do not 
hesitate not only to doubt the cor- 
rectness of such vicarious teaching, 
but also to question the Authority by 
which it is given, They choose what 
they will believe and reject all else. 
From the Acts of the Apostles we 
learn that a Council was held jn Jeru- 
salem (presided over by St. . Peter) 
in order to settle the question of 
Jewish observances by the disciples. 
The trouble arose at Antioch through 
Cerinthus, an early chooser, or (here- 


tic) whom St. John, the beloved , 


\postle, opposed ; and a synodal let- 
ter sent thither announced the deci- 
sion of the Council in peremptory 
tones, 

Councils are, therefore, of Apos- 
tolic institution; having been called 


into being through the efforts of per- . 


verse men to subvert the Faith and 
Authority of the Church. In the third 
century, whem Arius denied the truth 
of Our WUord’s Divinity, the first 
OEcumenigal Council met at Nicaea, 
in the year) 325, in order to define 
the true doctrine and to condemn the 


heresy of Arius. In 381 the second 
OEcumenical Council assembled at 
Constantinople to confirm the decrees 
of Nicaea and to define the dogma 
of the unity of the Holy Ghost with 
the Father and the Son. 

A word as to dogmas, which we 
know are unpopular in English- 
speaking lands today. Our Lord’s 
doctrine was given to the Apostles 
by word of mouth, Now, seldom 
is any statement made which is not 
open to misapprehension ; and Christ 
Himself said as much. We have seen 
that Christ’s teaching was contra- 
dicted, even during the time of the 
‘Apostles; the result was that the 
Church began to hold councils and to 
make pronouncements. Dogmas, then, 
are those Truths which Our Lord 
revealed with all their implications 
carried to their logical conclusion, 
explicitly formulated and embodied 
in creeds, and sealed by the Church 
as genuine integrant parts of the 
Christian Revelation. 

And so we see that Our Lord’s 
Teaching has developed much in the 
same way that a little seed which 
has been sown may germinate and 
develop into an enormous growth. It 
is sometimes said that we believe too 
much ; that the Church has made new 
dogmas! And much is heard about 
“simple: Bible teaching” and the Gos- 
pel in its “pristine purity and sim- 
plicity.” 

Knowing that the seed of Faith 
was sown, and by Whom, these good 
people (the Peter Pans of Christen- 
dom) look for the tender sapling and 
are amazed to see a_ venerable 
growth! Then they exclaim: “How 
is it that this which is so compli- 
cated has proceeded from what was 
so simple?” We answer that the 
dogmas of today are to the “simple 
téiching of the Apostles” which the 
tree with its trunk and branches and 


leaves and buds are to the tiny seed | 
from which they have sprung by 


natural growth and development. 
Contradiction by men intellectually 
proud has been the fertilizer of dog- 
matic growth; the constructive reas- 
oning of humble theologians its irri- 
gation the abiding presence of Christ 
and the promised guidance of the 
Holy Ghost the warm sunshine with- 
out which nothing can live and grow. 
Questions of Faith regarding the 
Blessed Trinity having been an- 
swered by the living voice of the 
Catholic Church, difficulties arose as 
to the exact status of the Blessed 
Virgin as Mother of One Who was 
both God and Man; and the long 
controversy which ensued culminated 


in the Council of Ephesus. The re- 
action against Arianism had so em- 
phasised the distinction between the 
perfect Divinity and the true Hu- 
manity of Our Lord as to make His 
Two Natures appear almost as Two 
Persons. 

Naturally, Mary’s position puzzled 
men’s minds; and a crisis was 
reached when a priest named Anas- 
tasius in a sermon preached in St, 
Sophia, Constantinople, said no one 
should call Mary Mother of God, for 
she was but a woman, and it was 
impossible that God could have been 
born of a woman. But Anastasius 
was merely the mouthpiece of his 
bishop, Nestorius, the newly-elected 
Patriarch, who, though seemingly 
worthy to succeed an illustrious pre- 
decessor, the “golden-mouthed” St. 
John Chrosostom, was soon to be 
a notorious heresiarch. For Nes- 
torius at once preached in support of 
Anastasius, saying that to call Our 
Lady Mother of God savored of 
Paganism, since Pagans attributed 
mothers to their deities. 

Like the sinister Cerinthus, Nes- 
torius hailed from ‘Antioch, where 
he had been a monk. Young, zeal- 
ous, learned, eloquent, a staunch up- 
holder of the decrees of Nicaea, he 
quickly rid the imperial city of 
Arians. Alas! though so rigorous in 
his acceptance of Our Lord’s Divin- 
ity, Nestorius fell into error. con- 
cerning His birth of a human Mother 
and the Hypostatic Union of His 
Two Natures. Nothing concerning 
Our Lady’s place in the Divine Plan 
had yet been defined, it is true; but 
the Church’s stream of Divine Tra- 
dition flowing continuously from its 
source in the Apostolic Age had 
made deep impression on her Litur- 
gical prayer and on the devotions of 
the faithful, the whole of which tes- 
tified to the veneration paid to Mary 


‘in kind and degree in earlier days. 


5 hee it seems strange that Nes- 
torius should have expressed sur- 
prise upon hearing members of his 
flock address Our Lady as Mother 
of God. . Nevertheless, in the absence 
of any definition he was justified in 
rebuking what he professed to regard 


as an excessive devotion. His undo- 
ing came about when he refused to 
accept the Conciliar decrees. 

The Hypostatic Union of Two 
Natures in One Person in Christ is 
a Catholic dogma which stands or 
falls with the truth of the Divine 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The dogma means simply 
that Mary is the Mother of a Divine 
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Person Who took from her a human 
nature of the same substance as 
hers; a Divine Person Who was 
God from all eternity, and Who 
ceased not to be God when He be- 
came Man; Mary is, therefore, in 
very truth, Mother of God. 

In brief, the teaching of Nestorius 
was that Our Lord was the taber- 
nacle of the Godhead ; a perfect man 
united by a moral union with the 
Word, which is indeed thus united 
to man, but was not made man. Not 
only, therefore, were there two na- 
tures in Christ, but two persons 
also; the Word and the Son Who 
was born of Mary. Thus, according 
to Nestorius, Mary was not Mother 
of God, she was Mother of Christ, 
by which he meant that she was 
Mother, not of the God-Man but of 
the man in whom God dwelt as in 
a human tabernacle! How fantastic 
all this sounds in the light of later 
definitions; but we must remember 
that doctrine was then in an early 
stage of development, so we find it 
hard to realize the difficulties of our 
ancient brethren. 


ut Nestorius was not permitted 

to teach his heresy without any 
opposition; and many of his suffra- 
gans and clergy and educated lay folk 
were dealt with in drastic fashion 
on that account; for the heresiarch 
was in the Emperor’s favor. At 
length St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, seeing the harm that was be- 
ing done, wrote letters Of remon- 
strance to Nestorius and to the Em- 
peror; but no attention was paid to 
his warnings. Cyril then placed the 
matter before Pope St. Celestine, de- 
nouncing Nestorius as a heretic. In 
August, 430, St. Celestine assembled 
a Council in Rome, when the ques- 
tion of Nestorius and his teaching 
was fully considered. The decision 
of the Pope and his Council was 
startling in its severity; and a letter 
was sent to St. Cyril empowering 
him in the Pope’s name to call upon 
Nestorius to abjure his error within 
ten days or be cut off from the 
Church, excommunicated and de- 
posed as a heretic. 

In November, 430, St. Cyril con- 
voked a Council at Alexandria, asso- 
ciating it with St. Celestine and the 
Council at Rome, when an ultima- 
tum was sent to Nestorius in accord 
with the sentence of St. Celestine 
and the decrees of the Roman Coun- 
cil. Still Nestorius paid no atten- 
tion; but he endeavored to divert the 
course of the coming storm by ap- 
pealing to the Emperor for a Gen- 


eral Council as the only way to settle 
the matter. But it was already set- 
tled—Rome had spoken—the heresy 
was already condemned by the Coun- 
cil of Rome and sentence of deposi- 
tion and excommunication given by 
the Pope contingent on the abjura- 
tion of Nestorius. Nevertheless, the 
Pope was pleased that the whole 
East should thus unite with Rome 
and Alexandria in further condemna- 
tion of the heresy; for it was ob- 
vious that Nestorius hoped not only 
to evade deposition but even to make 
his heresy prevail. 

In due course the Council as- 
sembled at Ephesus, its first session 
opening in the great church of Theo- 
tokes (Mother of God) on June 22, 
431. Nestorius though cited to ap- 
pear was obdurate in his refusal, 
pleading that as the bishops had not 
yet arrived from Antioch, his case 
would be adversely prejudiced. 
(Neither had the Papal envoys ar- 
rived). However, his case was judged 
in his absence; and after the cor- 
respondence which had passed be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria and 
Constantinople had been read, and 
examples of Nestorius’ teaching ex- 
amined, the Papal sentence of depo- 
sition was pronounced by the as- 
sembled Bishops: “. . . being nec- 
essarily impelled thereto by the 
canons of the Church and by the 
Letter of our most Holy Father and 
colleague, Celestine, Bishop of the 
Roman Church, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing sentence: Our Lord Jesus 
Christ who has been blasphemed by 
him, defines by this present holy 
synod that the same Nestorius is de- 
prived of episcopal dignity and all 
sacerdotal intercourse.” 

On July 10, the Papal envoys ar- 
rived and the second session was 
held. St. Cyril is known to have pre- 
sided over the Council as “filling the 
place of the most holy and blessed 
Bishop of the Roman Church, Celes- 
tine”; and when the Papal Legate, 
Phillip, addressed the Assembly he 
intensified, so to say, the Papal and 
Roman character of the Council. 
Phillip’s words may be quoted: “It 
is doubtful to no one, being known 
to all ages, that Blessed Peter, the 
prince of the Apostles, the pillar of 
the Faith and foundation of the 
Catholic Church, received from Our 
Lord Jesus Christ the keys of the 
kingdom, and that to him was given 
the power of loosing and binding 
sins, who, up to this time and always, 
lives in his successors and gives judg- 
ment. His successor, our holy and 
blessed Pope, Bishop Celestine, has 


sent us to this synod to supply his 
place.” 

The Legate then examined the acts 
of the opening session of which he 
approved; and confirmed the sen- 
tence against Nestorius, who still re- 
mained defiant. 

The belated arrival of the bishops 
from Antioch in the midst of these 
proceedings introduces an element of 
humor into the story of the Council 
of Ephesus. John of Antioch, 
leader of the party, annoyed that the 
Council had not delayed its opening 
until he arrived, gave the most vio- 
lent tokens of his displeasure; and, 
like Nestorius, refused to put in an 
appearance! Then he assembled a 
rival council with Nestorius and his 
partisans, who took upon  them- 
selves to judge and condemn the 
proceedings of the genuine Council, 
pretending to depose St. Cyril and 
the Legates and the two hundred or 
so bishops attending it; the affair 
being further complicated when both 
parties sent reports to Rome and to 
the Emperor! | 

In the end the real Council pre- 
vailed; and the remaining sessions 
were held in peace; though Nes- 
torius and his malcontents remained 
aloof until the end. The true per- 
sonal unity of Our Divine Lord was 
defined and the title of the All-Holy 
Ever-Virgin Mother of God was vin- 
dicated. Her exact position in the 
mystery of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and in the Redemption 
of man was made clear for all time. 
He whose heresy would have de- 
prived Our Blessed Lady of the 
Glory with which her sacred person 
was invested by the Fact of the In- 
carnation was humbled and banished 
from the kingdom of her Divine 
Son, the Catholic Church. 


ger good comes out of evil; the 
pride-tainted aberration of Nes- 
torius from the Way of Truth as 
indicated by Divine Tradition was 
the remote cause which brought to 
all future generations the knowledge 
whereby the sublime dignity of the 
august Mother of God may be ap- 
prised—and, be it noted—we write 
with profound humility and thank- 
fulness. And ancient Christian Ephe- 
sus? Her “golden candlestick” re- 
moved, long since ground under the 
heel of Mongol and Arab and Turk; 
of interest now to none but the 
archaeologist. Yet the Divine Truth 
once there proclaimed will reecho 
through all eternity: “Blessed be the 
great Mother of God, Mary Most 
Holy.” 





Paid For~: One by~ One 


(A fact-story of the Australian Bush) 
By FRANK DE GAWLER 


MET him at Yankalilla one winter 
I evening. He was tall, of rugged 

type, square jawed, of massive 

frame; his countenance showed 
schooled intelligence and _ robust 
health; he was bronzed with sun and 
air, and fifty years might be his age. 
His hazel eyes sparkled like a Bar- 
oda gem. His white hair was 
blanched, no doubt with grief in- 
stead of time. He spoke with an 
articulate intonation, that warmed 
and deepened into a_ pronounced 
emphasis at a climax, revealing the 
scholar, a man who had to think, and 
engineer his way through life. On 
introduction, his steel hand-grip 
showed toil. Over a glass of Dewar 
by the ruddy glow of the crackling 
logs in the huge brick fireplace, he 
told me a thrilling tale of prospecting 
days that were a far-off sequence of 
the great gold boom at Ballarat (Vic- 
toria, Australia). 

“You know,” he said to me, “every 
bloke hits some crisis in his life 
somewhere, sometime. I was in my 
early twenties, gold prospecting, with 
a mate, among ‘dumps’ and ‘dig- 
out’ along a creek in the Bairnsdale 
district, when I hit a crisis and a 
night of horror. Let me tell you 
my story. It’s hard, straight fact.” 


*x* * * 


apes with a pack-horse car- 
rying a little grub—flour, tea, 
sugar, salt and bacon, we struck a 
trail southeast from Bairnsdale, 
skirting a low range with the wide 
creek running on the left. My mate, 
Harris, seeing a small farm-house to 
the right on the foot-hills, suggested 
that he would ride over and ask for 
provisions as ours were getting low; 
that I should ride on, and “dig-in” for 
our camp, about five miles from 
where we were. 

d agreed, and led the pack-horse 
off with a “so long, Bob.” Finding 
a grassy spot near a huge hollow tree, 
I unsaddled, unloaded, and hobbled 
the horses. The blankets were set 
on dry leaves, and I soon had a 
bright fire under the billy-can. As E 
stood to light my pipe in the fast 
gathering dusk, I heard a noise. I 


grabbed my gun thinking it a wild 
dog or a dingoe. I could hear twigs 
cracking and dry leaves rustling ; but 
could see nothing moving. Of a sud- 
den, the form of a woman with a 
handkerchief partly over her face— 
I could hear sobs and moans, as the 
bedraggled figure, hair streaming— 
came towards the fire. 

“Stranger?” I asked. 

She siopped with a jerk. 

“Thank God, thank God,’ she 
sobbed as though her bosom was 
drowning in a sea of awful bitter- 
ness, “Oh come with me, do, oh! do 
come, for God’s sake, come, he’s 
dead, he’s dead.” 

“Come where . 
enquired? 

“My husband, oh my husband!” 

“How far is it?” I ventured. 
“We'll take the horses.” 

“About three miles,” she said. 

I unhobbled the pair and bridled 
them, thinking in flashes of the 
peculiar setting. While in a momen- 
tary trance, a hand grabbed a bridle 
and with “follow me,” she bounded 
onto the horse, and started through 
the brush. We raced through fallen 
timber and bracken, we stumbled 
over rabbit warrens—a red fox 
dashed ahead in the skurry—at last 
a light shone across a clearing, and 
a double rail called a halt. Dis- 
mounting, she rushed toward the 
white-washed house, while I follow- 
ed to a room where, covered with a 
discolored sheet, the body was lying. 

“Look,” she said, pulling back the 
cover. “He’s dead, he’s dead... .” 

“Sit near the fire... I'll go to 
Merritt’s for help . . . wait till I 
come back. Oh! wait!” And she 
dashed out into the dark. 

Alone with the dead, I threw the 
cover over the face, and backed from 
the room, through the kitchen door, 
toward the fire. An old gun stood 
in the corner near the stove. Taking 
it, I sat on a chair in full view of 
the bed of death. To pass the time, 
I examined the stock bearing the 
initials G. H. The old gun was an 
eloquent tongue. It spoke to me not 
of war but of the chase. It reminded 
me of early morning rambles in the 
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. who’s dead?” I 


‘ 


pearly dawn “when each dew-laden 
air-draught resembled a long draught 
of wine.” Hunts and stalking after 
kangaroo, wallaby, bandicoots, Tas- 
manian bear, dingoes and a young 
rabbit for morning breakfast, a hare 
for evening soup, a brown mountain 
duck and whistling teal for the coals. 
Full of memories, I rested the gun 
against the chair back, and took my 
only friend in this dark and awful 
circumstance—the pipe. 

The sudden cry of a curlew in the 
weird darkness of the bush broke 
my reverie. I sat straight up, and 
fixed my eyes on the cover, under 
which the dead man was lying. 

Was it a blood rush? Was it 
fear? Was it an ocular deception? 
Was it the sequence of nerves? 
“Night of evil, Lord in Heaven!” 
My blood froze, my limbs stiffened, 
a sickly shiver crept down my spine, 
my frame shook like an aspen-leaf 
in the wind ... My God... it 
moves ... it moves. My impulse 
was to run from this little hell... 
my heart thumped. I thought I felt 
hot blood in my throat .. . my brain 
reeled, nigh bursting . . . it moves 
. . . it does move. Like a gun- 
flash a cruel eye, the eye of a devil, 
stared and glared at me, from under 
the corner of the sheet. Back went 
the sheet . . . then two demon eyes 
glared . . . out comes a hand with a 
revolver pointing straight at my 
dazed head. 

“Move or shout,” said a faint 
voice, “and I shoot you where you 


” 


are 


—_ MOVE I was paralyzed—to utter 
a note I was dumb, double dumb. 
She 
thinks I’m dead . . . you thought me 
dead. She will return with her lover, 


“That woman is my wife. 


Merritt and ... then . . . I faked 
death for this moment. She mar- 
ried me . . . she never loved me... 
she loved the brute who will soon be 
here... I helped him . . . I brought 
him here . . . he was my one friend 
in this lonely spot . . . twice I caught 
them love-making . . . each time I 
raised my gun, but put it away... 
tried to forget . . . for months she’s 
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been slowly poisoning me ... I was 
in the way ... In yonder cupboard 
is a small packet of arsenic . . . time 
and again she gave me some in my 
drinks . . . I pretended weakness 
_.. 1 watched her through the door 
crack ... this time she gave me, as 
she thought, a big dose . . . I sipped, 
then took a large mouthful .. . I 
faked convulsions . . . I squirmed 
and groaned .. . drew a last breath 

. . She pulled the sheet over my 
face... and ran away... I spat 
the poison out . . . she thinks me 
dead.” 

Above the thump of my heart, 
came the sound of hoof beats 
through the night, 

“Not a word, sit as you sat or... 
death,” he said. 


MURMUR of voices, and the 
woman entered the room, fol- 
lowed by a man in the early thirties. 
He was handsome, of powerful build, 
and decided step. His shifty glance 
swept over me, while he nodded. 
“Here he is,” said the woman, 
throwing back the cover. 
“Poor old beggar, so he’s 
gone at last,” said the mati. 
“Yes, he’s gone.” 
Like a_ chain-lightning 
flash, the dead sat up. His 
shaking hand held a revol- 
ver. His eyes glared like 
a fiend’s. His emaciated 
frame shook as with a 
palsy. 


“Gone at last?” he faltered. “You 
son of Satan,” covering the two with 
the revolver, “you thought me dead 

. she thought me dead. You two 
have broken .. . cursed my life... 
I curse you in your love... your 
crimes ... you were my only friend 
... 1 trusted you... you betrayed 
... you traitor . . . you perjured 
wench .. . your life a lie... in 
the mud you’ve dragged our love... 
now is my chance .. . love forever.” 
Two blasts, and the man and woman 
fell dead on the floor. I slipped 
from my chair. 

“Get up, you dog,” the maniac 
cried, covering me, “or I'll shoot you 
and kill myself.” 

Struggling from his bed, he stood 
over those prostrate forms. The 
wasted quivering frame in ragged 
undergarments was like a ghost of 
evil. 

“Drag these bodies to the barn, 
this brute first, this thing after. Go 
on. I'll follow.” 

I struggled with the dead man, 
throwing the corpse on the straw, 


I curse you in your love . . 


friend . . 


. I trusted you... 


and then likewise with the other. 
“Bolt that door,” the murderer 
blurted, “and head back to the room.” 


I WALKED as though the earth 
slipped from my feet—the sweat 
now hot, now cold, oozed from every 
pore and, weak with fear, I sank into 
the chair where I had sat. 

“Swear,” he said, “by the All- 
Holy, you'll never breathe a word 
of this or I'll shoot you and kill 
myself, and four can sit in Hell for 
company.” 

My head moved back and forward. 
I could just groan, “I swear.” 

“Now get,” he said. 

I struggled for the door, the dark, 
and escape. I found a snorting 
horse, foam lathered. Into the night 
for the camp and Harris, I urged 
with heel and rein. 

I collapsed on the ground near 
Harris before the camp fire. He 
jumped from me with a yell, “Man, 
you’re mad, you crazy fool, your 
eyes are like fire balls . . . you’re as 
white as death . . .the gold has got 

: you. . . . Fool, 
where have you 
been? What has 
happened? 
Speak!” 

I gasped for 
breath, ‘“Mur- 
der, a double 
murder I saw, I 
saw it—a man 
shot a woman 
and aman... 
both dead... I 
rushed away... 
we must go, he’s 
mad, he may 
follow, and then 
some lead _ for 





. your crimes . . . you were my only 


you betrayed . . . youtraitor ... 
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Harris helped me saddle and 
mount. We cantered through brack- 
en till we hit the trail. The mountain 
range, low and ominous in the star- 
shine, and the creek of silver in the 
light of a young moon, forced us to 
the only way of escape. We rode 
till dawn just tipped the hills with 
gold. Sick in heart and brain, I 
threw myself on the grass to rest 
and think. My horse, startled, trot- 
ted away as a mounted trooper 
broke through the young under- 
growth, 

“TI arrest you in the name of the 
King. There was some shooting in 


a farm-house last night—a murder.: 


Do you know anything of it? Why 
are you here... where are you go- 
ing? You must know.” He eyed me 
as he spoke. 

“We're strangers from Bairnsdale. 
We came to do prospecting along the 
creek. We think the going good and 
we’re returning for grub and camp 
outfit.” 

“You know nothing, you swear?” 

“T know nothing.” 

Then he pulled off his cap and I 
knew I’d seen that head and face 
before. 

“T’m the murderer. You saw me 
kill. I was a trooper once, years 
back. This was the last uniform I 
wore. I thought I’d catch you, boy. 
If you’d have said you knew any- 
thing I would have shot you and 
your mate. You look for gold—good 
luck—I’m after the damned who 
ruined me.” 

He took his revolver from his 
tunic and shot himself. 


* * * 


H’™: and I sat that night by 
the brick hob and its red em- 
bers. We sat and smoked, and 
smoked and sat. It was an oppres- 
sive silence, 

“Well, the old pipe is a great con- 
solation, when things are black. I 
recall some lines I once learnt. The 
poem to the pipe runs like this: 


‘You’re not as handsome as you were, 
old pipe, if truth be told, 

But I’m not going to leave you, be- 
cause you’re black, and worn, and old. 

She gave you to me, my fair girl, who 
used to be, 

What happy times we had, old pal, her 
and you and me. 

limes lightly passed like half an ounce 
of ’bacca, careless drawn and blown 
away, 

They all amounts to something when 
they’re gone. 

She said ‘I won’t forget you, Bill, I 
know you, I can tell, 


And when you smoke in the evening 
will you think I’m there as well, 
And when you’re smoking quiet, will 

you think of me, because, 
I might be very near you,’ supposing 
now she was. 
She’s gone to Heaven, and that’s the 
place where all the past’s forgot, 
So some religious people say, who seem 
to know a lot. 

Lord, if I knew, she might forget those 
days that used to be 

Why, it would hurt above a bit, hurt 
you, old pal, and me. 

Let’s wait a while, what must be must, 
the time’s not far off when, 

You’ll be ashes and I’ll be dust, for- 
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ever and ever, Amen’. 


Then Harris broke in, “I heard 
a priest say once when I was a lad 
and good, that life means death but 
death means life. I ain’t got much 
of the old faith left, but I dread 
that awful jump that poor fool took. 
Give me a bed to die on, a little 
prayer like once I used to say, ‘My 
God, I’m sorry for having offended 
Thee because Thou 
are so good, I will not 
sin again.’ What say 
you, Jim?” 

“T was just think- 
ing of some lines I 
read once; they run 
like this: 


‘Life’s what yer make it 

And the bloke who tries 

To grab the blooming stars from out 
the skies 

Goes crook on life 

And calls the world a cheat 

And tramples on the daisies at his 
feet.’ 

“Well, life’s no plum without re- 
ligion. I look to God to right all 
wrong. I remember hearing some- 
thing from the Bible like this, ‘Fear 
not them that kill the body and are 
not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear Him Who can destroy both body 
and soul in Hell.’ I wouldn’t damn 
myself for any man or any woman. 
If a woman turned untrue to me, if 
a man did dirt to me, I’d let him go. 
God put us in the world and He 
knows about it all, He knows. 
And when we think of the shooting, 
Bob, how true are the words, “the 
sins ye do, two by two, ye pay for 
one by one.” 

The fire burned low. 
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HERE is one last, very grave, 
source of conflict between 
Catholicism and non-Catholic 
ideas in the modern world. 
That source of conflict is what is 
called “Nationalism.” It may be de- 
fined as the making of the ‘Nation the 
chief object of worship for the mem- 
bers of the Nation. When that degree 
of Nationalism is reached, or passed, 
conflict between such an ideal and the 
Catholic Church will arise ; and, as in 
the case of all the other issues of this 
kind, we shall find on analyzing the 
difficulty that the issue is not between 
reason and unreason, but is one of a 
choice between two systems, for each 
of which reason may be cited in sup- 
port and between which we have to 
decide. 

If by Nationalism were meant de- 
votion to the political unit of which 
we are citizens, then there could be 
no question of conflict or issue. Such 
devotion has always been regarded 
as normal to man. It is necessary to 
society. It is a natural instinct. To 
practice it is a virtue. ‘All States 
rightly inculcate it. If it weakens, all 
society is weakened with it — the 
authority of laws, the maintenance of 
order, and the power to withstand 
unjust aggression. 

As is the case with most things 
when they enter the realm of debate, 
the issue is confused by the misuse 
of terms. A bad thing is defended 
by quoting the good thing for which 
the same name may be used. The 
name Nationalism, or, more properly, 
Patriotism, may be used for one of 
the highest and best human emotions 
and the imperative duties which 
attach to it. 

I have defined here the way in 
which I am using the term. I mean 
that comparatively recent excess of 
Nationalism which puts the State 
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before anything else as an object of 
worship, which permits, in the service 
of the Nation, a thousand things that 
would be condemned as evil if they 
were put to the service of religious 
truth. For instance, wholesale lying 
in what is called “national propa- 
ganda.” 


Nationalism Beyond Bounds 


uT that Nationalism has passed 

the limits set to all merely earthly 
objects of devotion, and has thus re- 
cently usurped the province of devo- 
tion to divine things, ought to be 
self-evident. Unfortunately, things 
which are of the very atmosphere we 
breathe, things which are the most 
marked note of our own life-times, 
are so taken for granted that their 
meaning often escapes us. You may 
see how true this is by looking at the 
past. We marvel at the submission 
people made to kings in the sixteenth 
century. We find it difficult to under- 
stand how the religion of the whole 
community might be changed at the 
caprice of an individual ruler. But 
the men of the time thought it quite 
natural. King-worship was with them 
a matter of course. Only after it had 
passed did people appreciate its mon- 
strous exaggeration. So, presumably, 
will it be with Nationalism. 

The separation of the Christian 
world into a mass of separate units 
which are willing to destroy the whole 
or any part of it for their own advan- 
tage, may in no very great number 
of generations seem as incredible to 
the people of that day as King-wor- 
ship seems to us today. It may be 
difficult for the historian then to re- 
capture the strange idea that all 
humanity is split up into separate 
nations, and that one may destroy at 
large the peaceful citizens of another 
Christian nation, their women and 
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children, by bombardment from the 
air, their civilian population by 
poisonous gases, on the plea that all 
is permitted in the service of this new 
God. 

At any rate the spirit is most evi- 
dently present, and the point we have 
to consider here is why and how 
Catholicism is necessarily in conflict 
with it, and whether the attitude of 
the Catholic in facing this difficulty 
is reasonable or no. 

The Catholic Church is a cosmo- 
politan organization. It claims in mat- 
ters of faith and morals to lay down 
the law for its members indifferently 
to the claims of special national gov- 
ernments. 


Confessional Secrecy 


F® instance: The Catholic Church 
proclaims that a priest, may not 
divulge what has been told him in the 
Confessional, and though the good of 
the nation itself, even the existence 
of the nation, in conflict with another 
nation, should demand the breaking 
of the seal of confession, the Catholic 
must prefer the ruin of his country 
to the violation of the Sacrament. 
One has only got to put it in this 
forcible manner, which I have spe- 
cially chosen as an extreme case, to 
see what a strong thing Nationalism 
is today. Some two hundred years 
ago everybody would have understood 
the position, those who were not 
Catholics would have said: “We all 
know that the Catholic Church is of 
that nature, it claims in religious mat- 
ters an absolute authority, and there- 
fore denies the unlimited authority of 
the nation. We all know that the 
Catholic Church demands allegiance 
to herself side by side with that which 
the State demands, and such double 
allegiance weakens the State. That 
is why we will not even think of tol- 
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erating Catholicism in our midst.” 

That was the attitude of English 
governments, and of Dutch, and of 
the other non-Catholic governments 
for generation after generation, after 
the break-up of united Christendom 
at the Reformation. But today Na- 
tionalism in the sense I have defined 
—the making of the worship of one’s 
nation the real and living religion of 
the day~has proceeded so far that 
merely to point out so obvious a thing 
as its necessary clash with a religion 
which transcends national boundaries 
sounds monstrous, 


The Theory 


N°’ let us examine both in theory 
and in practice whether this de- 
nial of right to a supra-national re- 
ligion and this taking for granted that 
supreme worship is due to a nation 
alone, is reasonable; or whether the 
Catholic attitude is reasonable; or, of 
the two, which is the most reasonable. 

In theory Nationalism can be logi- 
cally defended thus: 

“The nation to which I belong is 
the supreme hope of the human race. 
Its weakening in any way is a harm 
done to humanity at large. Apart 
from that, my affection to it is so 
strong that I am indifferent to all 
other considerations in comparison 
with that affection. I am more cer- 
tain of the object of my affection here 
than ever I can be of any system of 
faith or morals upon matters unseen 
and not available to my senses. I will, 
therefore, allow no such arguments as 
are advanced by any universal system 
of Faith or morals to conflict in any 
matter with my worship of my own 
people.” 

Where this attitude is based upon 
the two firm convictions that upon 
the fate of one’s nation depends the 
fate of the world, and that a general 
scheme of faith and morals applicable 
to all mankind can have no real exist- 
ence, where it is further supported 
by the affirmation that love for the 
nation in the person speaking is far 
stronger than any other affection— 
then there is no reply. That is the 
Nationalist attitude, and as against 
its postulates you can only make a 
denial. The question is, “Is that de- 
nial more reasonable than the affirm- 
ations it meets?” 

The Catholic system affirms that 
truth in transcendental matters—that 
is, on faith and morals—can be ascer- 
tained. If this is true, then those 
truths must be universal. The Cath- 
olic ideal is an influence embracing 


all mankind under Divine authority in 
these matters of faith and morals. 
The Catholic attitude further affirms 
that the two spheres of religion and 
of civics, or, as the consecrated terms 
go, of “the temporal and the spirit- 
ual,” though interwoven are distinct. 
That clash between them is an éxcep- 
tion, and an exception due to bad defi- 
nition or to exaggerated claims on the 
one side or the other. The Catholic 
attitude is fixed in the conception that 
there must be, older than any human 
laws, older than any particular 
national group, and outlasting any 
such, a Divine law and a Divine qual- 
ity. 

Of these two attitudes, which is in 
theory the most reasonable? 

If there is no ascertainable Divine 
law, how can you in reason call any 
action right or wrong? You may be 
prompted to it by affection. You may 
say, “So strong is my love that I will 
not reason.” But at least you cannot 
call an opponent who does reason, un- 
reasonable. He does not give an 
example of blind obedience to some- 
thing without question; it is the 
Nationalist who does that. He is not 
a person who avoids the full discus- 
sion and probing of his position. It 
is the Nationalist who does that. 

If this be true of the theory of the 
thing, it is still more true of the prac- 
tice. 


In Practice 


Fe let us look at the practice, that 
is, at the working out of National- 
ism, at the concrete effects of substi- 
tuting the nation for God in known 
contemporary things and in the 
known facts of history. 

We have had before our very eyes 
in this generation multiplied “a my- 
riad-fold, examples of what a per- 
verted Nationalism can do. We have 
seen it give credence to the most 
absurd myths, we have seen it acqui- 
esce in a warfare pushed to such ex- 
tremes that something more of such 
warfare would destroy all our civili- 
zation and the separate nations along 
with it. including whatever particular 
nation it is upon which the particular 
nationalist makes his boast. The 
whole effort of our generation is (and 
necessarily is after such a lesson), an 
effort to re-create proper bounds for 
Nationalism, to put it in its right 
place, to modify its absolute claims. 
Because, if proportion and sanity do 
not return in the matter, we are all 
lost. 

History tells exactly the same story. 


Not so long ago Nationalism in this 
bad sense did not exist. It is a recent 
and distorted growth. The whole of 
our great civilization arose under the 
conception of a general culture supe- 
rior to the claims of particular dis. 
tricts within that culture. We were 
formed under a system which admit- 
ted of general and common ideas 
throughout Christendom, against 
which there was no appeal to loca! 
affections as though to a superior 
And as the usurpation of absolute 
power by various portions of Chris- 
tendom grew, the peril to our race 
as a whole grew with it. We have no 
guarantee that this excessive and per- 
verted Nationalism of today will en- 
dure. Things rising with such rapid- 
ity and so little thought out, based 
mainly upon ignorance of others, and 
largely upon that pride which always 
accompanies ignorance, have no very 
enduring foundation. 


Finance: Communism 


VEN as I write, at least two other 

great and evil movements arc 
afoot which transcend Nationalism 
just as much as religion does, only with 
a vile instead of a holy effect, The one 
is International finance, which pre- 
tends to command the world. The 
other is that Communism which is 
the blind revolt of the oppressed. 
Who would dare to say that such 
forces, already actively at work, will 
not absorb the interest of. mankind 
in the near future when the passions 
of Nationalism shall have waned? 
And against these International forces 
what can stand save another Inter- 
national force as salutary as those 
other two are pernicious? 

If you have to make your choice by 
reason based upon the merely prac- 
tical experience apart from the coer- 
cion of logic, there is little doubt on 
which side your choice will fall. 


Nothing too bad to be incurab'e: 
nothing too good to be hoped for: 
nothing too high to be attempted: 
nothing so precious that we cannot 
afford to give it away. Yes, even 
that! For there is that within the 
hero which is so rich that he can 
afford to give his very life away, and 
be none the poorer.—L. P. Jacks. 


You know a man is successful 
when the newspaper starts quoting 
him on subjects he knows nothing 
about.—Jackson News, 





IT HAPPENED IN JUNE 


q 


June First 


1533—Blessed Thomas More, the 
Martyr-Chancellor of England, de- 
clines to attend the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, King Henry VIII's 
mistress and second “wife.” 

1571—Execution at Tyburn, 
London, of Blessed John Story. 
Beatified 1886. This martyrdom is 
curious, insomuch as Story was not 
in England at all but in the Nether- 
lands, a foreign country where 
England’s warrant naturally had 
no power. He was, however, de- 
liberately tricked on to a ship and 
then carried back to England. 

1846—Death of Gregory XVI, 
the last Pope of the old Papal 
Rome, the Temporal Power com- 
ing to an end in the reign of Pius 
IX, his successor. 

1913—Rt. Rev. John McNally 
consecrated as first Bishop of Cal- 
gary, Canada. 

June Second 

597—Saint Augustine baptizes 
Ethelbert, the Saxon King of Kent. 

1780—Lord George Gordon 
heads a meb of 40,000 in St. 
George’s Fields, London. Start of 
the Gordon anti-Papist Riots. St. 
George’s Fields now site of St. 
George’s Catholic Cathedral. 

1868—-Spain hands over educa- 
tion ‘to the Church. Afterwards 
annulled and the Orders sup- 
pressed. 

1870-——“City of Ragusa,” a small 
sailing boat of 134 tons, leaves Liv- 
erpool for New York. Manned by 
Captain Buckley and one other. 
Captain Buckley was an English 
sportsman who had served three 
years in the now lately disbanded 
Papal Army. 

1902—Action in English Courts, 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., ver- 
sus the “Rock” Protestant paper. 
The “Rock” had alleged that 
Father Vaughan was a Jesuit some- 
how secretly absolved from his 
loyalty to the British Throne. 
Father Vaughan besides being a 
priest happened to be an English 
aristocrat and was annoyed at the 
allegation. Hence action. £300 
damages against “Rock” for libel. 

1913—Death of Alfred Austin, 


Poet Laureate of England. Edu- 
cated Stonyhurst Catholic College. 
The Laureateship is that post offi- 
cially remunerated with the pay- 
ment of a yearly butt of wine. 
This must, of course, not be con- 
fused with that other wine-butt of 
English history in which a duke 
once drowned himself. 
June Third 

1579—Father Quentin Curtin of 
Paris bequeathes a piece of land to 
the blind. On it now stands the 
“Folies Bergéres,” the famous cos- 
mopolitan music-hall known to 
thousands of American tourists. 

1714—High Sheriff of Wicklow, 
Treland, “and a large number of 
Loyal Protestants raid a party of 
Papists gathered in worship at 
their shrine of St. Kevin (near 
Glendalough), break their supersti- 
tious crosses and fill up their “holy 
well.” The Sheriff reports to his 
authorities and trusts that his act 
meets with approval. 

1804—Arrival in New York of 
Mrs. Seton, an English convert. 
Foundress and first Superior of 
Sisters of Charity in U.S. A. Her 
canonization is now suggested. 

1857—Fall of new Catholic 
Cathedral at Plymouth, England. 


June Fourth 

325—Death of St. Metrophanes, 
aged 117, the Bishop who conse- 
crated Athanasius as Champion of 
the Faith. 

1536—Civil Authorities of Berne, 
Switzerland, send commissioners 
to burn the Crucifixes. ete., and 
otherwise to destroy Catholicism 
in Savoy near Lake Geneva. This 
subsequently led to the mission of 
St. Francis de Sales. 

1903—Laving of the corner stone 
of the Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart, Richmond, Virginia. Cost 
half a million dollars, defrayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ryan of New York 
City. 


June Fifth 


1099—Crusaders reach 
lem. 

1599—Birth of Velasquez, the 
famous painter. 

1771—Birth of Ernest Augustus, 
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Jerusa- 


Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
ec Anniversaries of Persons and Events 


Duke of Cumberland and King of 
Hanover. A violent anti-Catholic. 
So hated was he in England, that 
Queen Victoria’s marriage was 
hurried on so as to prevent any 
chance of his succession to the 
English Throne. 

1817 — Concordat between the 
Holy See and Bavaria. 

1883 Germany introduces 
amendment of her ecclesiastical 
laws of May, 1873. Partial recon- 
ciliation with the Vatican. 


June Sixth 

1540—“Reformers” destroy fam- 
ous Shrine of St. Hugh in Lincoln 
Cathedral, England. In their re- 
ligious fervor every article of value 
disappears. 

1610—Foundation of the Order 
of the Visitation by St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal. 

1803—Jesuits’ Church and Col- 
lege in Montreal, Canada, burned 
down. 

1920—Beatification of the Mar- 
tyrs of Uganda, Africa. 


June Seventh 
555—Death of Pope Virgilius, 
the only one of his name. 
1721—Ordination of Father 


Matthew Bear. Became Superior 
of St. Gregory’s College, Paris, 
which had been founded “to form 
able men to combat the immorality 
everywhere prevalent in England 
in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion.” 

1886 — James Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, now created 
Cardinal. - 

1896—Bomb thrown at religious 
procession in Barcelona, Spain. 

1925—Death of Matt. Talbot, the 
Dublin laborer whose extraordi- 
nary life has recently suggested his 
Cause. 
June Eighth 
1413—-Sack of Rome by King 
Ladislaus. 

1861—Canonization of twenty- 
seven Japanese Martyrs. 

1862—Canonization of twenty- 
three monks martyred in Phillipine 
Islands in sixteenth century. 

1865—Future Cardinal Manning 
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consecrated as Archbishop of 
Westminster, London, “looking 
like a corpse after twenty-four 
hours of fasting.” 

_1869—Death at Philadelphia, of 
Felix Joseph Barbelin, known as 
“the Apostle of Philadelphia.” 
Founded St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
that city. 

1890—Silver Jubilee of Episco- 
pate of Cardinal Manning (see 
above, 1865), and as the “People’s 
Cardinal” he is presented by the 
English Trade Unions with a 
check, with which he founds a bed 
in the London Hospital. 

1895—Ordination of future Car- 
dinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago. 

June Ninth 

597—Death of St. Columba, Ab- 
bot of Iona. 

1520—Lords of the Council write 
of a visit to the future Queen Mary 
of England, and find her “right 
merry and in prosperous health 
and state, daily exercising herself 
in virtuous pastimes and occupa- 
tions.” N.B. This was the “Bloody 
Queen Mary” of the Protestant 
“history” books. 

1522—Emperor Charles V hears 
Mass at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. 

1584—Death, “worn out by de- 
bauchery,” of the Duc d’Alencon, 
the man whom Queen Elizabeth of 
England “declared that she had 
loved so entirely that she could 
not accept anyone else in his 
place.” N.B. This was the “Virgin 
Queen,” the “Good Queen Bess” of 
the Protestant “history” books. 

1784—Church of America first 
recognized as having a status apart 
from England. 

June Tenth 

1650—Father Jacques Bonin, 
first Jesuit missionary to the 
Huron Indians, temporarily leaves 
his first mission as the Indians mi- 
grate to a new settlement. 

1808—Death of Cardinal De Bel- 
loy, Archbishop of Paris. Aged 
99 

1809—Pope Pius VII excommun- 
icated Napoleon the Great, the 
Emperor Bonaparte. 

1853—Gavazzi gives anti-Papal 
Lecture in Montreal, Canada. 
Fierce rioting between Catholics 
and Protestants and many lives 
lost. 

1870—Orangemen tear down and 
burn the Cross at Monaghan 
Catholic Church, Ireland. 

June Eleventh 


1294—Death at Oxford of Roger 


Bacon, the famous mediaeval sci- 
entist. A Franciscan. 

1496—Christopher Columbus re- 
turns to Cadiz, wearing the habit 
of a Franciscan. 

1580—Father Parsons lands at 
Dover. First Jesuit ever to land 
in England. St. Ignatius Loyola 
had in his lifetime admitted only 
one Englishman, Thomas Lith, and 
in 1580 there were not thirty Eng- 
lish Jesuits in the world. 

1773—Coventry, England, finds 
“new wig and paint for Peeping 
Tom,” i.e., for the effigy carried in 
the annual Lady Godiva proces- 
sion. 

1847—Creation as Cardinal of 
Antonelli, the famous Papal “For- 
eign Secretary” in the last days of 
the old States of the Church. 


June Twelfth 


1381—Wat Tyler’s rebels attack 
Lambeth Palace, London. 

1429—-St. Joan of Arc begins her 
famous week’s rout of the Eng- 
lish and drives them beyond the 
Loire. 

1526—King of Spain grants a 
Patent to Lucas Vasquez de Ayl- 
lon to colonize the land now known 
as Virginia and to Christianize the 
natives. He sails, his company in- 
cluding some Dominican mission- 
aries. The venture, however, is a 
failure and the colony dies out, Vir- 
ginia being eventually settled by 
the English in 1607. 

1884—Birth of Major Henry 
Aloysius Petre, Distinguished 
Service Order, of an old English 
Catholic family, who went out to 
Australia and founded the Austral- 
ian Flying Corps. 

June Thirteenth 


1231—Death of St. Anthony of 
Padua, aged 35. 

1525—Martin Luther marries his 
sweetheart, Catherine von Bron, an 
ex-Cistercian Nun. 

1719— Clement XI makes Sir 
Charles Wogan a Roman Senator. 
This was a Jacobite soldier of 
fortune who had rescued Princess 
Sobieska, the bride of the Old 
Chevalier. 

1823—Death of Mr. Robert Bow- 
man of Irthington, England. A 
Catholic. Died aged 118. 

1905—King Alfonso of Spain at- 
tends Mass at Church of Buen 
Sucesso in Madrid. Special thanks- 
giving service for escape from 
assassination in Paris. 

1908—Death of Sir John Day, an 
English Judge known as “Judg- 
ment Day” from the severity of his 


sentences. A Catholic. Practically 
stamped out crimes of violence 
against the person, which now gen- 
erally only figure in the English 
papers under the heading of 
“American News.” 

(1921—Future Pius XI created 
Cardinal. 


June Fourteenth 


846—Death of St. Methodius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople in al- 
most its last Catholic days. 

1532—Jews affected by new and 
severe laws passed against them 
by the King of Portugal. They 
petition the Pope, who orders re- 
lief. 

1557—Pope Paul IV creates the 
Franciscan William Peto a Cardi- 
nal and his Legate. Father Peto 
was famous for a sermon that he 
had preached before King Henry 
VIII, denouncing the “divorce” 
and threatening the monarch with 
the fate of Ahab, whose blood the 
dogs licked up. Oddly enough, 
Henry’s body after death rested 
one night in the plundered Sion 
Abbey, and so it was said, was at- 
tacked by some hounds that were 
starving round the derelict build- 
ing. 

1728. — Advertisement in the 
London “Daily Post” by Alexander 
Pope, the famous poet, a Catholic. 
Whereas it was said that Mr. Pope 
had been whipped in Ham Walk 
last Thursday, Mr. Pope now 
wishes to contradict the rumor. He 
was not whipped in Ham Walk last 
Thursday. 

June Fifteenth 
1415—Council of Constance in- 
definitely authorizes Communion 
under One Kind. 

1525—King Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, “Bluff King Hal,” creates his 
illegitimate son to the Dukedom of 
Richmond. 

1561—Spire of old St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, struck by light- 
ning and burned. 

1601 — Death of Blessed Ger- 
maine Cousin of Pibrac near Tou- 
louse in France, a_ shepherdess, 
Beatified in 1854. Pilgrimages still 
made to her Shrine. 

1619—Andrew White, S.J., pro- 
fessed of the Four Vows. A Lon- 
don missionary who founded the 
Maryland Mission. “The Apostle 
of Maryland.” 

1846— Conclave assembles to 
elect successor to Gregory XVI. 
Pio Nono elected. 

1923—Apostolic Process opened 
at Westminster, London, in the 
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cause of the 252 English Martyrs. 
Mostly executed for the Faith in 
reigns of “Bluff King Hal” and 
“Good Queen Bess.” 
June Sixteenth 
996—Election of Gregory V, the 
first German Pope. 

1846—Newly elected Pius the 
Ninth writes that if his native 
townlet of Sinigaglia insists on 
commemorating the occasion, it 
had better devote any money col- 
lected to something useful like 
a Hospital rather than on _ use- 
less monuments. “Far from ex- 
ulting, rather compassionate your 
brother.” 

1871—English Universities abol- 
ish the “Test Acts,” by which for- 
merly no student could be admitted 
unless at least a nominal adherent 
of the Church of England as by 
Law Established. 

1871— Pius IX celebrates his 
Jubilee, the first Pope to reach the 
traditional Years of Peter. 

1875—Pope dedicates the Uni- 
versal Church to the Sacred Heart. 

June Seventeenth 
1694—-Death in Rome of Cardi- 
nal Philip Howard, said to have 
died of a broken heart at the failure 
to reconvert England. 

1818—Birth in Paris of Charles 
Francois Gounod, the famous com- 
poser. 

1847—Pius the Ninth restores 
the Order of Pius, first originated 
by Pius IV (1559 to 1565). 

1849—Death, aged 80, of Father 
John Power, Parish Priest of Bal- 
lyhea near Charlesville, Co. Cork, 
Ireland, famed for many cures both 
before and after his death. The 
Father was stated to have had in- 
explicable powers of healing, pa- 
tients visiting him from all parts. 
Even his grave was for years vis- 
ited by crowds, some coming from 
as far as the United States. 


June Eighteenth 

236—Death of Pope St. Anth- 
erus, who first established the 
office of Notaries in the Church, 
their purpose being to collect the 
Acts of the Martyrs and deposit 
them in the archives of the Church. 

1464—Pope Pius II takes the 
sword as a Crusader. 

1529—Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Arragon, his first and legitimate 
wife, cited to appear before the 
Pope’s Court in London. Great 
efforts to have it removed to Rome 
for fairness. The King appears by 
proxy, but Queen Catherine in 
person and protests. 


1743—Birth of Father Thomas 
Brown, S.J., a well-known worker 
on the English Mission. Known 
to his contemporaries as a “Jolly 
Worthy Jesuit.” 

1831— Newtonbarry Riots in 
Ireland, the Catholics’ cattle and 
farm-stock being seized for the 
tithes of the Protestant parsons. 
Yeomanry called out and thirty- 
five persons killed and wounded. 

1883—Death at Portland, Ore- 
gon, of Francois Norbert Blanchet, 
first Archbishop of Oregon City. 
During the cholera outbreak of 
1832 he labored so fearlessly that 
the local Protestants presented him 
with a public testimonial. 

1889—Father Damien Memorial 
Fund opened under patronage of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII. To take the 
form of a fund for the study in 
England of Leprosy. 

June Nineteenth 

1259—Translation of body of St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland. Died 
1093. The “Grace Cup” is really 
St. Margaret’s Blessing in pre-“Re- 
formation” parlance. 

1475—University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, founded by Bull of Six- 
tus IV. 

1771—Mr. Malone sent to per- 
petual prison by English Courts 
“for being a Romish priest.” Later, 
however, gets the “King’s Pardon” 
on condition of exiling himself 
from England forever. 

1864—-Battle of the Confederate 
“Alabama” and the Federal “Kear- 
sage” in the American Civil War. 
The former commanded by Captain 
Raphael Semmes, a Catholic. 

1867—Anti-Popery riots at Birm- 
ingham, England, a Protestant 
“orator” named Murphy having 
stated that “every Popish priest 
was a murderer, a liar, a cannibal, 
and a pick-pocket.” Statement ir- 
ritated Birmingham Irish, hence 
some disorder and the soldiers 
called out. 

1870—Letter in English “Army 
and Navy Gazette” by a Naval 
Medical officer alleges that an open 
confession of Catholicism would 
probably interfere with a man’s 
promotion in British Navy. 

1915—Holy Office issues new in- 
struction to priests as to hearings 
of Confessions. 

June Twentieth 

1667—Election of Clement IX, 
the Pope so averse to publicity that 
he even forbade his name to be 
placed on any buildings erected 


_— as 
during his reign. 

1679 — Martyrdom at Tyburn, 
London, of John Fenwick and 
others, the English Lord Chief 
Justice Scroggs instructing the 
jury at their “trial” “that no Roman 
Catholic witness was to be be- 
lieved, as it was presumable that 
he had received a Dispensation to 
lie.” 

1751—John Shakeshanks and his 
wife receive the Dunmow Flitch. 
Dunmow is an English village and 
the famous flitch of bacon has ever 
since 1244 been annually awarded 
to any couple swearing under 
cross-examination that not for a 
whole year and a day have they 
quarreled. From 1445 to 1855 there 
is a rough record of the thing, and 
the painful truth is that in those 
four centuries the Flitch was only 
awarded five times. The business, 
originally founded by the Monks as 
a sort of rough village joke, still 
exists today but as an organized 
farce with enormous crowds at- 
tending and music-hall comedians 
acting as comic lawyers to trap the 
claimants into “suitable” answers. 

1894—Papal Utterance of Prae- 
clara against all Secret Societies. 

June Twenty-first 
1652—Death of Inigo Jones, the 
famous English architect. 
1859—Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J., enters Stonyhurst College, 
whose site had been given to the 
Jesuit exiles from Liége by his own 
great-grandfather. Announcing his 
vocation to a partner at a dance, 
the lady exclaimed, “But you, who 
love the world so much.” To which 
he replied, “I love it so much that 
I am leaving it.” 

1870—Massacre by Chinese at 
Tien-Tsin of priests, twenty-one 
Sisters, and many orphans under 
their charge. 

1881 — First Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Lille, France. 

1887 — Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
and Papal Envoy says High Mass 
at Catholic Pro-Cathedral, London, 
three hundred Catholic Peers and 
their families thereupon returning 
their tickets for the Protestant 
Service at Westminster Abbey. 

1906—Cathedral at Nicolet, 
Quebec, burned down with St. 
Joseph’s Retreat. £80,000 damage 
done. 

June Twenty-second 
1276—Death of Innocent V, the 
first Dominican Pope. 

1535— Blessed John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester and a Cardi- 
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nal, executed on Tower Hill, Lon- 
don. , 

1622—Gregory XV _ establishes 
the Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. 

1653— Birth of Cardinal de 
Fleury, famous French statesman 
and man of letters. 

1825—Baptism of Doctor Mich- 
ael Solomon Alexander of Schon- 
lanke, first Anglican Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. Born a Jew. 

1865—Dispute in English law- 
courts as to legality of title of 
Catholic Bishop of Tuam, Ireland. 
His Lordship as trustee under a 
Catholic Charitable Bequest in- 
sisted upon signing himself as 
“Tuam,” and the point was raised 
as to whether under Elizabethan 
Laws such a person had any legal 
existence, Catholic Bishops being 
officially abolished. As the money, 
however, had to be administered 
somehow and the Bishop refused 
to sign as anything but Bishop, the 
point was in the end waived. 

1910—Completion of new Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
Venice. 
June Twenty-third 

1187—-Legates of Pope Urban III 
affect a truce in the long wars, be- 
tween England and France. 

1847—Death at Naples of the 
English Cardinal Acton, “having 
made himself a pauper by giving 
all to charity.” 

1849—Pope Pius IX, though 
himself at the time in exile from 
Rome, contributes twenty thousand 
francs to be devoted to the relief 
of the Irish starving in their potato 
famine. 

June Twenty-fourth 
1542—Birth of St. John of the 
Cross. 

1559—English Parliament states 
that Mass in England is now total- 
ly forbidden from this day. 

1768—Father Webb of the East 
End of London now tried for 
saying Mass. Last priest in Eng- 
land so tried on this charge 

1777—First Baptism of an In- 
dian at Dolores Mission, San Fran- 
cisco, 

1799 — Visitation Convent at 
Georgetown, Columbia, now opens 
a school Convent had been 
founded by Miss Alice Lalor of 
Kilkenny, Ireland, who joined with 
three French noblewomen, refu- 
gees from the Terror of the French 
Revolution. 

1914—-Concordat signed between 
the Holy See and Serbia, now 
Yugo-Slavia. 


June Twenty-fifth 

1243—Election of Innocent IV, 
the Pope who first bestowed the 
Red Hat on Cardinals, a symbol of 
the blood shed by the Martyrs. 

1580—“A very true Report of 
the apprehension and taking of 
that arch-Papist, Edmund Cam- 
pion, with three other lewd Jesuit 
Priests.” (Tudor Tracts.) 

1795—Foundation of Maynooth 
College, Ireland. 

1847—Pius XI sanctions the Red 
Scapular of the Passion, in conse- 
quence of an Apparition of 1846 
to a Sister of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. 

1864—Victor Hugo’s “Les Mis- 
erables” placed on the Index. 

1880—Sir Charles Santley, the 
famous English singer, received 
into the Church. Painting of Holy 
Family given by him to St. 
Joseph’s Passionist Church, Lon- 
don, where he was received. 


June Twenty-sixth 

1409—Election of Alexander V, 
a Franciscan Pope. 

1767—Arrest in middle of the 
night of all.the Jesuits in Mexico, 
“to the great discontent of the 
populace.” 

1814—Count Ferretti petitions 
for admission into the Pope’s No- 
ble Guard, but is rejected on ac- 
count of weak health. This was 
the future Pope Pius IX, who 
lived until 1878. 

1862—Concordat signed between 
the Holy See and Venezuela. 


June Twenty-seventh 

1137 — York Cathedral burned 
down. 

1207—Pope Innocent III conse- 
crates Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

1762—Clement XIII establishes 
an Apostolic Delegation for Syria. 
The Delegate’s Residence is at 
Bayrouth (Berytus), in Turkey in 
Asia, the traditional scene of the 
combat between St. George and the 
Dragon, St. George being one of 
the Patron Saints of the town. 

1916—Death of Bishop Brindle, 
Distinguished Service Order, sen- 
ior Catholic Chaplain of the British 
Army. 

June Twenty-Eighth 
767—Death of Pope St. Paul I. 
1529—Blessed John Fisher ar- 

gues in the Legate’s Court’ that “to 
avoid damnation of the soul, the 
King’s Marriage could not be dis- 
solved by any power.” 
1623—Arrival at Quebec of 


Father Nicholas Viel, first Martyr 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
Drowned by Huron Indians. 

1768—Born in Mayenne, France, 
Jean Louis Lefebure de Cheverus. 
In 1810 became first Bishop of 
Boston, but subsequently went 
back to France in ill-health, be- 
coming in 1826 Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 

1859—Concordat between Holy 
See and Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Germany. 

1909—Solemn consecration of 
Westminster Cathedral, London, 
first really great Catholic building 
since the “reformation.” 

1917—Death of Doctor Boissarie, 
who for twenty-three years had 
been President of the Medical Bur- 
eau at Lourdes. 


June Twenty-ninth 
67—Martyrdom of St. Peter at 
Rome. 

1525—-Long Island, Brooklyn, 
first sighted by the Spanish explor- 
ers and named after the day, “The 
{sland of the Apostles.” Brooklyn 
itself, however, was named much 
later by the Dutch, and after a 
town in Holland. 

1816—Pius VII issues an Edict 
against unauthorized and false 
translations of the Bible. 

1852 — Anti-Popery riots at 
Stockport, England, and two Cath- 
olic chapels wrecked by the mob. 

1865—Cathedral of Our Lady 
Help of Christians, Sidney, Au- 
stralia, destroyed by fire. 

1886—Irish Catholics present an 
address of congratulation to Queen 
Victoria. 
June Thirtieth 


296—Pope St. Marcellinus be- 
comes Bishop of Rome. 

1832—First medallions struck of 
the “Miraculous Medal,” revealed 
to Zoe Laboure, Sister Catherine 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paui in 1830. 

1836—Abbé Pompallier conse- 
crated in Rome as the first Vicar- 
Apostolic of all Western Oceania. 
Sailed from Havre in December, 
1836, and arrived in Sydney, eighth 
of December, 1837. Became first 
Bishop of Auckland, New Zealand, 
becoming Archbishop on his retire- 
ment years later to his native 
France. 

1870—Promulgation of Dogma 
of Papal Infallibility, and the Aus- 
trian Empire breaks off her Con- 
cordat with the Holy See. 

1880—Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France. 
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Chapters on the Life and Character of St. Joseph 
By HUGH F. BLUNT, LL.D. 


XXVI. The Man of the Popes 


Tt. ATHANASIUs says that the stable at Bethlehem 
S is “a figure of the Church, whose altar is the 

manger, whose vicar is Joseph, whose ministers 

are the shepherds, whose priests are the angels, 
whose great High Priest is Jesus Christ, and whose 
throne is the Blessed Virgin.” 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph the Church; and Joseph being 
the protector of the Holy Family was thereby the pro- 
tector of the Church. Thus it is beautifully said that 
on Christmas night Joseph became the Patron, the Vicar, 
the Patriarch of the Catholic Church. 

It was not until 1870 that the Church in the person 
of Pius the Ninth who had such a deep personal devotion 
to St. Joseph, declared him the Patron of the Universal 
Church. That is not to say that it was a new office 
for St. Joseph. He always had been Protector. As 
Pius said: “The Church has always most highly honored 
and praised the blessed Joseph next to his spouse the 
Virgin Mother of God and has besought his intercession 
in times of trouble.” 

Or, as the Church in the Mass for the Feast of the 
Patronage of St. Joseph put upon his lips the words of 
the Thirty-Sixth Psalm, “From whatsoever distress they 
shall cry to me, I will hear them and I will be their 
protector always.” Protector always! We all are the 
brethren of Christ and the children of Mary, and hence 
when God made Joseph their protector he made him 
protector of us also. And this has ever been so, even 
though the Church, for very good and evident reasons, 
has delayed in giving to Joseph the external glory due 
him. 

In the first ages of the Church it was only the martyrs 
who were venerated ; hence little public veneration was 
given to those who were associated with Jesus in His 
public life. So it was that Joseph seemingly was ignored. 
The early liturgy scarcely mentions him, But the Church 
is eternal. She bides her time. And there is time for 
everything. At every age, it has been said, she mani- 
fests the mysteries and the saints proper to react against 
the spiritual dangers of those times. 

But the Church felt obliged to wait in the case of 
St. Joseph because she sensed the danger of making too 
much of him in the early days. There were heretics 
like the Ebionites, the followers of Cerinthus, a con- 
temporary of St. John, and against whom St. John wrote 
his Gospel, who asserted that Jesus was a mere man, 
though very holy, and that He was merely the son of 
Joseph. Since it was necessary to insist on the Virgin 
birth and the Divinity of Christ, Joseph had to be kept 
in the background lest his connection with Jesus should 
give occasion to pervert the truth. Through that econ- 
omy of teaching, the name of St. Joseph was not even 


inserted in the Canon of the Mass; indeed, it is not 
there yet. 
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The beginning of the modern movement on the part 
of the Church to make a public manifestation of the 
rightful position of Joseph, can be traced back to the 
Council of Constance and the great activity of Jean 
Charlier de Gerson. Gerson, born in 1363, was a bril- 
liant scholar and a remarkable orator. At the age of 
thirty-two he was Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
He was sent to the Council as ambassador of the King 
of France, in 1414. It was the time when the Church 
was rent with schism, when there were three claimants 
to the Papacy. 

Gerson had learned to have a great devotion to St. 
Joseph from his master, Peter d’Ailly, and had composed 
an office in honor of the Espousals, besides writing a 
poem of forty-six hundred lines, called Josephina, in 
honor of his favorite saint. The remarkable Latin poem 
may be read today in the monumental work which Cardi- 
nal Vives published at Rome in 1907, which he called 
Summa Josephina, containing practically in a volume 
of some seven hundred folio pages all that has been 
written by the Fathers, the Doctors, the Ascetic writers, 
the Poets and the Popes about St. Joseph. The book 
is a gold mine for all lovers of St. Joseph. 

Gerson preached before the Council. The remedy he 
suggested to the fathers to end the schism was nothing 
else but devotion to St. Joseph. The sermon was on 
the Nativity of Mary, but he spoke at length of the 
power of Joseph saying of him, “He does not entreat, 
he commands.” ‘Then he continued: “If for such an 
end, that is to obtain peace for the Catholic Church, it 
may seem good to this holy synod to institute something 
to the praise and honor of the Virgin spouse of Mary, 
which honor shall redound to her and to Him Who was 
born of her, Christ Jesus, let your enlightened devotion, 
blessed fathers, consider.” 

Gerson thus started the modern devotion to St. Joseph, 
and his efforts, as well as the efforts of St. Bernardine 
of Siena, Bernardine de Busto, John de Carthagena, 
and many other holy souls, resulted finally in the 
Church’s official approval given to the cultus of St. 
Joseph, by Pope Sixtus the Fourth (1471-1484) who 
inserted St. Joseph’s day in the Roman Calendar, in the 
Breviary and Missal, as a simple feast, and approved it 
for the Universal Church. A few years later Pope 
Innocent the Eighth (died 1492) raised the feast from 
a simple to a double. 


- 1522 Isidore Isolano, a Dominican priest who 
worked incessantly to spread devotion to St. Joseph, 
wrote an office in his honor for the use of the Domini- 


cans. Pope Paul the Third, a great pope, in whose 
reign the Council of Trent was held, permitted the Fran- 
ciscans, 1549, to keep the Feast of the Espousals, a 
permission which was gradually extended to the other 
Orders, and was finally, in 1725, allowed to all dioceses. 

By the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
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the sixteenth century, March nineteenth had already be- 
gun to be kept as the Feast of St. Joseph in the missals 
of the Augustinians and the Dominicans, and they were 
soon followed by the Benedictines and the Jesuits. 
Pope Gregory the fifteenth, May 8, 1621, owing to 
the intercession of such royal personages as Emperor 
Ferdinand III, and Leopold I, of the House of Haps- 
burg, and King Charles of Spain, made the Feast of 
St. Joseph one of obligation and extended the office to 
the Universal Church under the double rite. In that 
same year the Reformed Carmelites chose him as Patron. 


FEW years later, 1632, the General Chapter of the 
A Augustinians, who had great devotion to St. Joseph, 
decreed at Rome that all their houses in Italy and Ger- 
many should be under the special protection of St. 
Joseph, and also made other regulations demonstrating 
their desire to increase devotion to him. 

Pope Urban the Eighth in 1642 renewed the ordinance 
which had been issued by Gregory the Fifteenth in 1621. 
Pope Clement the Ninth (1600-1669) made the office of 
St. Joseph one of nine lessons, and Pope Clement the 
Tenth, December 6, 1670, made the feast a double of the 
second class, and in 1676 he wrote the beautiful Hymn 
to St. Joseph, Te Joseph Celebrent, which we still sing, 
and also wrote an office for the Feast of the Espousals. 
His successor, Innocent the Eleventh, placed all the king- 
doms which were tributary to the Spanish crown, under 
the protection of St. Joseph. 

The Belgians, who had obtained the Brief to that effect 
from Innocent, received the decree with great joy, and 
since that time St. Joseph has been the beloved Patron 
of Belgium. Under the same Pope, in 1689, the Feast 
of the Patronage of St. Joseph was celebrated by the 
Carmelites on the Third Sunday after Easter. The 
Feast was soon adopted throughout Spain and shortly 
after was allowed to all the dioceses that wished it. In 
that same year the Holy See appointed St. Joseph the 
Patron of the Jesuit missions in China, 

Pope Clement the Eleventh in 1714 raised the Feast 
of St. Joseph to a double of the second class for the 
Universal Church, with a special new Mass and office. 
And a few years later, in 1726, Pope Benedict the 
Thirteenth, at the request of many kings and the people, 
and following the favorable report of Cardinal Lamber- 
tini, later Benedict the Fourteenth, inserted the name of 
St. Joseph in the Litany of the Saints, immediately after 
the name of ‘St. John the Baptist. 

St. Joseph had been invoked in the Litany before 
that, but at the time of the Reformation of the Breviary 
his name had been omitted through a mistake of the 
printers ; so that Benedict the Thirteenth merely restored 
the name to the Litany. Benedict the Fourteenth, in 
1758, fixed the Feast of the Patronage for the Third 
Sunday after Easter and also raised the Feast of March 
nineteenth to the highest degree. Pope Pius the Seventh 
and Pope Gregory the Sixteenth showed their devotion 
to the saint by indulgencing certain prayers to him. 

Of all the Popes, however, Pius the Ninth contributed 
most to spread the devotion to St. Joseph. “If Mary 
and Joseph,” he once said, “find again the place that they 
never should have lost in men’s hearts, the whole world 
will be saved.” In 1847 he extended the Feast of the 
Patronage to the Universal: Church and made it a 
double of the second class. In 1854 we find him speak- 
ing of Joseph as, after our Blessed Lady, the hope of 
the Church. By a rescrint in 1855, to those who de- 


voted the month of March to St. Joseph he granted an 
indulgence of three hundred days every day, and a 
Plenary Indulgence on any one day on the usual con- 
ditions. 

Again, in 1862, he urged all the bishops to spread 
the devotion to the saint. During the Vatican Council 
over two hundred thousand English Catholics sent a 
petition to the Holy See asking that St. Joseph be de- 
clared Patron of the Universal Church, and on Decem- 
ber the eighth, 1870, Pius declared him such and raised 
the Feast of March nineteenth to a double of the first 
class. In the following year, July 7, 1871, he ordered 
the Credo to be said in the Mass of the Feasts of the 
Patronage on March nineteenth and inserted the name 
of St. Joseph in the prayer A Cunctis and also in the 
suffrages of Lauds and vespers. “I have seen a little 
picture,” said Pius, “which represents St. Joseph with 
the Divine Infant, Who points toward him saying, /te 
ad Joseph! To youl say the same, Go to Joseph! Have 
recourse with special confidence to St. Joseph, for his 
protection is most powerful above all now that he is 
Patron of the Universal Church.” 

Leo the Thirteenth continued the work of his prede- 
cessor. He permitted the votive office of St. Joseph to 
be said on certain days, and added to the October Rosary 
devotions the prayer to St. Joseph, “To thee, O blessed 
Joseph, we turn in our affliction, etc.” In an Encyclical 
Letter, August 15, 1889, he recommended the faithful 
to place themselves under the saint’s protection, and 
proposed St. Joseph as a model of virtue and sanctity. 
He also declared that nothing is more agreeable to Mary 
than te see us honor and invoke St. Joseph. The Jesuits 
by a solemn act on the Feast of the Patronage, April 
21, 1907, consecrated themselves to the saint. 

Pope Pius the Tenth, March 18, 1909, approved the 
Litany of St. Joseph. In 1911 and again in 1913 he 
put forth decrees in regard to the devotion to the saint, 
and finally in 1914 he attached indulgences to the prayer, 
“Jesus, Mary and Joseph, etc.,” and raised the Feast of 
the Patronage to a double of the first class. 

Pope Benedict the Fifteenth, in 1922, urged the cele- 
bration of the Golden Jubilee of the Feast of the 
Patronage, and added to the Divine Praises the invoca- 
tion, “Blessed be St. Joseph her most chaste spouse.” 
“¢" approved the special Preface for St. Joseph, April 
9, 1919. 


oO” July 25, 1920, he issued a Motu Proprio on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the saint as Patron of the Universal Church, and 
recommended the devotion to St. Joseph as the remedy 
for social evils. He invited the workingman to imitate 
his virtues, detachment, purity, and exhorted all the 
faithful to honor him every Wednesday and during the 
whole month of March. Finally Pope Pius the Eleventh 
added the invocation to St. Joseph in several of the 
prayers for the dying, in the Ritual. 

All these foregoing facts may seem dry reading, but 
to the lover of St. Joseph they are thrilling incidents, 
for they show as nothing else could the place which St. 
Joseph has in the Catholic Church. The Vicars of Christ 
are seeking to honor the great saint as Christ Himself 
honored him. Surely the last word has not yet been 
said. Joseph will continue to be a growing son. 
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Vicar of God were you on earth, 
To rule the humble cave, 

Wherein the Son of God had birth, 
A sinful world to save. 


Vicar of God, to rule the house 
In blessed Nazareth; 

Father of Christ, and Mary’s Spouse 
In life, yea after death. 


Vicar of God, Christ’s Vicars here 
Still hail your sceptre mild; 

Keep them, as once you kept from fear 
Dear Mary and her Child! 


XXVII. The Man of the Future 


ATHER IsiporE IsoLaNo, the Dominican, who was 

one of the ardent modern apostles of the devo- 

tion to St. Joseph, wrote at the beginning of the 

sixteenth century the following words which have 
turned out to be a prophecy. “The Holy Ghost,” he 
says, “will never cease to act on the hearts of the faithful 
until the universal Church honors with transports the 
divine Joseph with a new veneration, founds monasteries, 
builds churches, erects altars in his name, multiplies 
his feasts, and celebrates them more solemnly. The 
Lord will send His light into the inmost places of minds 
and hearts. Great men will scrutinize the interior gifts 
of God hidden in St. Joseph, and they will find in him 
a treasure of inestimable price. 

“The riches and abundance of spiritual graces have 
shone with a brightness unique in his person, of such 
a kind that he cannot be compared either to the saints 
of the Old Law or the New. . . . Bless then, O ye 
people, bless St. Joseph-in order that you may be filled 
with benedictions, for whoever will bless him will be 
blessed with superabundant blessings. . .. We have every 
reason to believe that the immortal God wishes at the 
end of time to honor Joseph in the empire of the Church 
militant with honors most brilliant, and to render him 
the object of the most profound veneration.” 

Since Isolano made this prophecy, mighty honors 
have been showered upon St. Joseph, and devotion to 
him has increased in an extraordinary manner. But 
the end is not yet in sight. The last word has not yet 
been said. 

What of the future? Are there other honors still 
in store for the “growing son”?’ Without presuming to 
anticipate the judgment of the Church, we can well 
believe it, judging from the past, and judging it from 
the manifestation of the spirit of the Church in recent 
years in regard to increasing the cult of St. Joseph. 

In the year 1869 many bishops and more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand of the faithful sent to the 
Holy Congregation of Rites a Postulatum, begging 
that these four things be granted: First, that the cult 
of summa dulia, or the first place in the saints, be de- 
creed to St. Joseph; Second, that the solemnity of 
the Feast of his Patronage be elevated to the rite of 
first class with an octave, for the Universal Church; 
Third, that the name of .St. Joseph be joined immedi- 
ately to the name of the Virgin Mother of God in the 
Mass, namely in the Confiteor, in the prayers, Suscipe 
Sancta Trinitas and Libera Nos, and also in the Canon, 
Infra Actionem; Fourth, that the name of St. Joseph 
be invoked in the Litany of the Saints before the name 
of St. John the Baptist. To this request the Congre- 


gation itself gave no answer, but the Consultor, July 2, 
1869, answered that he thought that a negative reply 
should be given to the first, third and fourth requests, 
and that the second request could be granted. 

The next year, 1870, one hundred and fifty-three 
fathers of the Vatican Council subscribed to a second 
Postulatum, in which it was requested that, “To St. 
Joseph, spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary due honors 
be decreed in the sacred liturgy.” The document de- 
clared: “No one is ignorant of the fact that St. Joseph 
by a singular Providence of God was chosen above 
other creatures to be the spouse of the Virgin Mother 
of God and the father of the Incarnate Word, not 
indeed by generation but by charity, adoption and the 
right of matrimony. So that we read that not only 
in the Holy Gospels and by the Blessed Virgin herself 
is he here and there called the father of Christ, but 
that our Lord Jesus Christ in His earthly days humbly 
deigned to submit Himself to him as to a father. The 
undersigned bishops, seriously weighing these things, 
and at the same time seeing clearly that for a long 
time there has taken fire in the world a great desire 
that the public cult of St. Joseph be increased as much 
as is fitting, beg and implore with earnest prayers 
that the holy ecumenical Vatican Synod moved by so 
many so great desires, should by its authority solemnly 
decree: “First, that inasmuch as St. Joseph, or the 
father of Christ, was not only made better than all 
creatures but also inherited a name above them, so to 
him through the Holy Congregation of Rites the cult 
of public dulia be given in the Catholic Church and 
in the Sacred Liturgy above all the other inhabitants of 
Heaven, after the Blessed Mother of God; Second, that 
the same St. Joseph to whom the protection: of the 
Holy Family was assigned by God be considered the 
Primary Patron of the Universal Church after the 
Blessed Virgin.” There were two other Postulata simi- 
lar in form, one signed by forty-three Generals of 
Religious Orders, the other by one hundred and eighteen 
fathers of the Council. 


4 ip Vatican Council, being interrupted that same year, 


could give no reply. Pius the Ninth, however, 
answered in a special decree of the Congregation of 
Rites, solemnly promulgated December 8, 1870, and in 
an Apostolic Letter, Inclytum Patriarcham, July 7, 1871, 
in which, partly assenting to the Postulatum, he de- 
clared St. Joseph Patron of the Unigersal Church and 
decreed to him greater liturgical rong 
Some years later, another Postulftu 
offered to Leo the Thirteenth, sulscrfped- to by six 
hundred cardinals and bishops, in which} the petitions 
of the other Postulata, not yet granted, were renewed. 
The Encyclical Letter of Leo the Thirteenth, Quamquam 
Pluries of August 15, 1889, fostered the hope of the 
faithful that at length the Holy See was to assent to 
their desires. -The Decree of the Congregation of Rites, 
however, given after three years, was unfavorable, for 
it said: “His Holiness, although he was filled with 
the greatest joy, by these supplications brought to him, 
inasmuch as they showed that the devotion of the 
people was daily increasing, did not think, nevertheless, 
that he could endow the same Holy Patriarch with a 
higher liturgical cult which would change the order al- 
ready most wisely established in the Church.” 
Recently, in 1926, the Reverend Joseph M. Bover, S.J., 
Professor of Sacred Scripture in Barcelona, wrote a 
book—De Cultu S. Josephi Amplificando—in which he 


was humbly 
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seeks to renew the question. Since this reply of Leo 
Thirteenth was given in 1892, he says, circumstances 
have changed. On the one side the Holy See has granted 
new and greater liturgical honors to St. Joseph, and such 
as have been given to him to no one outside our Lady. 
On the other hand, since that time many books have 
been written which place his high dignity in better 
light. Add to this that the most recent studies of the 
history of Liturgy contribute to eliminate the greatest 
difficulty which prevented the assent being given to the 
other Postulata, namely, concerning the invariable an- 
tiquity of sacred rites. Hence the cause being better 
understood, and the confidence of the people being 
strengthened by the acts of the Holy See, it seems 
the opportune time to renew these Postulata. 


) pe Bover then proceeds to give the doctrinal 
foundation on which the appeal rests. The Theologi- 
cal foundations are five: First, the true marriage of St. 
Joseph with the Virgin Mother of God; Second, The 
ineffable paternity which St. Joseph had and exercised 
toward the Son of God; Third, the highest sanctity 
corresponding to such a dignity; Fourth, the Universal 
Patronage of St. Joseph toward the Catholic Church; 
Fifth, the singular piety which the Church has towards 
St. Joseph, after our Divine Savior and His Virgin 
Mother. 

Father Bover proves from all the great authorities 
in the Church that the marriage of St. Joseph with 
Mary was a true marriage, and that consequently, since 
Mary possessed a supreme and most excellent dignity 
above that of all creatures, Joseph shared in that dig- 
nity, the husband, as St. Paul says, being the head 
of the wife, and that therefore, since the cult responds 
to the dignity, the greatest cult should be given him, 
since he excelled in dignity all the other saints. 

So, too, with the virginal paternity of St. Joseph. 
lather Bover maintains that the titles, putative father, 
foster father, adoptive father, legal father, so often 
used, do not show the real significance of Joseph’s 
paternity. It is a relationship that is hard to express. 
It goes without saying that the paternity of Joseph 
was in no manner natural or physical. Some writers 
sought to show that by some miraculous way Joseph 
was the natural father of Jesus, but the Holy See at 
once condemned such_an opinion. 3 

But it may be stated that outside physical generation 
Joseph had all the offices, all the rights of a true father. 
This is so, first of all, by the right of marriage. "ins 
was the fruit/ of the marriage of Mary and Joseph, 
which was e§tablished in order that the Son of ‘God 
in it and through it should come honestly into ‘the 
world. Jesus was the fruit of a virgin marriage, and 
hence Joseph .by his virginity codperated. Therefore 
Joseph should be called the true, but not the natural 
father of Jegus, Secondly, by the title of marital do- 
minion, since\Joseph was the head of Mary. Thirdly, 
by the authority of the father of a family, by which 
Jesus subjected, himself to the parental authority of 
Joseph, and fourthly, by the truly paternal heart which 
Joseph had. Conseqyently, to such sublime dignity, to 
St. Joseph, elevated to.the order of the Hypostatic 
Union, a cult should be given after that due to the 
Blessed Virgin. That is, that the cult of summa dulia 
or proto dulia, which simply means first place, should 
be given to St. Joseph after Mary. 

In regard to St. Joseph’s eminent sanctity, the Fathers 
of the Church testify abundantly. He was the “Just 


man,” justice meaning in this case, as St. John Chrysos- 
tom says, universal virtue. It is a theological princi- 
ple, enunciated by St. Thomas and other theologians, 
that “Those whom God elects for a certain work He 
sv prepares and disposes that they be found suitable 
for that to which they are elected.” And hence if 
Joseph was chosen for the greatest work, to be the 
husband of Mary, the father of Jesus, and. elevated 
to the order of the Hypostatic Union, a dignity greater 
than that enjoyed by all the saints, so, too, he must have 
surpassed all the other saints in sanctity. 

Finally the singular devotion to St. Joseph, as mani- 
fested by the Church and by the Popes, especially 
in these latter days, proves his eminent position. This 
is shown by a few facts. Pope Benedict the Fifteenth, 
in 1917, decreed that the Feast of March Nineteenth 
should be a day of obligation. The rites of this feast, 
which was raised to the first class by Pope Pius the 
Ninth, in 1870, and which was reduced by Pope Pius 
the Tenth, in 1913, to the second class, was restored 
to the first class by Benedict the Fifteenth, in 1917. 
No feast of any individual saint is of obligation for 
the Universal Church. The only saints’ feasts of such 
obligation are the Feast of St. Peter and Paul and 
All Saints. 

Then Pope Pius the Tenth elevated the feast of the 
Patronage to the first class with an octave. Thus, no 
saint, except our Lady, has two first class feasts. The 
Congregation of Rites, in 1909 approved the Litany of 
St. Joseph for public recitation, an honor given only 
to the Litanies of Mary and Joseph. A proper Preface 
for the Mass of St. Joseph, for the use of the Universal 
Church was assigned, in 1919. Finally our present 
Holy Father, Pius the Eleventh, in 1922, approved many 
additions of invocations to St. Joseph in the prayers 
for the dying. All of which facts show that in the 
mind of the Church St. Joseph has the first place after 
our Blessed Lady. 

Therefore the proposed new Postulatum would tom- 
prise these requests: That in the Confiteor, the name 
of St. Joseph would be inserted to follow that of Mary; 
that in the prayer Suscipe Sancta Trinitas his name 
should be inserted to follow that of Mary, that in the 
Communicantes there should be added—“And of St. 
Joseph spouse of the same Virgin,” that in the Libera 


.Nos his name should be added to that of Mary, and 


finally, that in the Litany of the Saints, immediately 
after the name of Mary, there should be added, 5t. 
Joseph, pray for us, or, Spouse of the Virgin Mary, or 
Spouse of the Mother of God, pray for us. 

What the future will bring, we do not know. It is 
not for us, as we have said, to anticipate the judgment 
of the Church, nevertheless we can all work and pray 
that the will of God may be made manifest to give, if 
fitting, more glorious honors still to our dear St. Joseph. 


O Blessed Mary, him you chose 
Of all the sons of men 

For Spouse—to comfort in your woes, 
To share your joys again. 

No bond like to the virgin bond 
That ever bound you Three. 

Mary and God—yet Joseph’s wand 
O’erruled your Family. 

Your choice, the very choice of God, 
Mary, choose still your Spouse, 

And bid new blooms break from his rod 
To glorify God’s House! 
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DESECRATING THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Sometime ago a vandal opened the tabernacle and cast the 
Sacred Hosts around the premises. One party maintains 
that our Lord was not present in the desecrated Hosts. 
Another party holds that no matter how the Sacred Host is 


desecrated our Lord Jesus Christ is present and bears the 


insults as long as the appearances remain. Which is right? 
EVANSVILLE, IND. M. M. 


The other party, for our Lord remains under the Sacred 
Species as long as they retain their form. This follows from 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. However, our Lord does 
not suffer physical injury, since His body is now glorified, 
and incapable of suffering. But He is injured morally, and 
grievously so, somewhat after the manner (though in an in- 
finitely higher sense) in which our President would be 
insulted if his picture were publicly dishonored. 


TRAPPISTS: RELIGIOUS HABIT 


(1) Where can I obtain vocational information about the 
Trapptsts? 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. D. B. 


(2) Are there any religious Orders of men in the United 
States who wear the religious habit in public? 


CUMBERLAND, Mp. ?. 'S: 


(1) You will find an account of the Order in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. xv. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from The Trappist Monastery, Gethsemane, Ky. 

(2) There are no Catholic religious men in this country 
who wear their religious habit in public habitually, as far 
as we know. The Protestant society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, known as the Cowley Fathers, wear their habit con- 
tinually in public. 


MISSING MASS 


I heard a priest say in a sermon that the worst sin that 
a person could commit was to miss Mass on Sunday deliber- 
ately. He said it was even worse than sins against the 
6th Commandment. I thought that sometimes a person could 
miss Mass to go fishing or hunting once in a while. 

Leap, So. Dak. W.. T. 


The deliberate omission to assist at Mass on Sundays and 
Holydays is certainly a serious sin, for it is a cold-blooded 
refusal to worship God on the day commanded. There is 
no need to make comparisons. But it may be held that 
where there is less passion and more deliberation there is 
also a greater degree of guilt. Hence the assertion con- 
cerning the two sins. The obligation to assist at Mass on 
Sundays and Holydays, being a positive precept, admits of 
excusing causes. To miss Mass, however, for the purpose 
of hunting or fishing is not permissible, unless the cause of 
one’s absence from worship is placed sometime before the 
Sunday or Holyday. 
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SAYING THE ROSARY 


In order to gain the indulgences attached to the recitation 
of the rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, is it necessary 
to say the “Glory be to the Father, etc.,” after every decade, 
or may the “Eternal Rest, etc.,” be substituted, when the 
rosary is offered for the Holy Souls? 


Loni, N. J. Ss. M. L. 


The recitation of the “Glory be to the Father, etc.,” does 
not seem to be required for the gaining of the indulgences 
attached to what is called The Rosary of St. Dominic, or 
the Psalter of Mary. The only vocal prayers required are 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary. Hence, “Eternal Rest, 
etc.,”’ may be said after each decade for the Holy Souls. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


W ould it interfere with the Catholic Faith to study psycho- 
analysis, or to take up this practice? 


Boston, Mass. M. M. 


The Catholic Faith will never be injured by the study of 
any legitimate science, since it is the Truth; and no truth 
of science will ever contradict the Truths of religion, 
since Truth is one. Catholic philosophy negatives in toto the 
pagan creed of the modern psychoanalyist, which is built on 
the omnipotence of the unconscious. Better read a good 
book on psychology and forget about psychoanalysis. We 
recommend “The Mind,” by Rev. John Pyne, S.J. Price 
$2.00, and “Elements of Psychology,” by Rev. James F. Bar- 
rett. Price $2.50. 


SOLOMON’S COLOR 


Of what race and color was Solomon? I have heard that 
he was a black man. 


Hopoken, N. J. 1. DB 


Solomon was the second son of David by his wife Beth- 
sebee. As both his parents were Jews there is no reason 
for thinking that Solomon had a color of skin different 
from his parents. This seems to be another of those assump- 
tions which rest on nothing at all. 


NON-CATHOLIC GODMOTHER 


I wish to know whether it is allowed a non-Catholic to 
act as God-mother in baptism. 


Brook yn, N. Y. > oe 


As we have answered several times in these pages, it is 
strictly forbidden to use non-Catholics as God-parents in 
the administration of Baptism and Confirmation. (And even 
bad Catholics for that matter). Is there not something in- 
consistent in a Catholic wishing one of another faith to 
act in this capacity ? 
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BOOKS AND INDULGENCES 


(1) May a Catholic give Papini’s Life of Christ to a 
Protestant friend? (2) Are the indulgences attached to the 
Way of the Cross gained by a group of seculars or religious, 
if one moves from station to station and says the prayers 
aloud, while the others remain in their places? (3) Are 
readers of books on the Index excommunicated? 


Metecuay, N. S. B. M. 


(1) Why not? 

(2) When a group is impeded from going from station to 
station, it is sufficient if one person moves from station to 
station, and the others turn to the different stations and re- 
spond to the prayers. 

(3) Yes, provided that they know what they are doing. 


PRAYING TO FATHER POWER 


_/ am anxious to know how I may obtain healing cures 
from Father Power's grave for my crippled boy. 


CriaytTon, Mo. F. R. 


_It is not necessary that you correspond with anyone. 
Simply pray to God through his intercession as best you 
know how, and look with confidence to obtaining relief for 
your crippled boy. 


KISSING AND KEEPING COMPANY 


(1) When is kissing a sin? (With the opposite sex, of 
course.) (2) Can soul kissing be explained? Priests say 
that it is a sin. Just what constitutes the sin? (3) When 


one is keeping company what are some good pointers to keep 
in mind? 


N. N. 


(1) When it leads to the commission of: sin. Sin is 
committed when one violates the dictate of his conscience. 
, (2) It isn’t necessary. It is a sweet name for a foul 
thing. 

(3) That he is not married, and consequently should not 
act as though he were. One good pointer should be to make 
a point of getting married as soon as possible, in order to 
avoid committing sin. We recommend “Innocence and 
[gnorance,”’ which treats questions of this nature in a whole- 
some manner. Price $2.00. 


EFFECTS OF BAPTISM: DELAY IN RECEPTION 


(1) I have been told that an adult who dies immediately 
ajter receiving the Sacrament of Baptism will go directly 
to Heaven, no matter how big a sinner he was before. 
Does the Catholic Church teach this to be true? If so, 
on what does the Church base her teaching? (2) Accord- 
ing to history it was a common practice in the early ages 
o} the Church for converts to delay the reception of Baptism 
till shortly before their death. Constantine the Great is 
said to have done this. Was it right to take such a risk 
when death is so uncertain? 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


5 ¢ 


(1) A Christian who dies immediately after the reception 
of Baptism will go directly to Heaven, provided he has 
received it with the proper dispositions. Infants are capable 
of receiving the effect of the Sacrament, though incapable 
of placing an act of their own. There is no difficulty in 
their case. Adults are capable of positive dispositions, and 
consequently in order for them to obtain the full effect of 
the sacrament it is necessary for them to desire Baptism, 
and to have true sorrow for all their sins. If these condi- 
tions are present, adults, like infants, will go directly to 
Heaven, if death occurs immediately after Baptism. Bap- 
tism takes away all sin, both original and actual. As sin 
is the only obstacle to entrance into Heaven, it follows 


that a soul dying in Baptismal grace will enter there im- 
mediately. 

This teaching is based on the words of Scripture: “Rise 
up and be baptised, and wash away thy sin.” (Acts 22:16; 
I Cor. 6:11.) “Do penance and be baptised every one 
of you... for the remission of your sins.” (Acts 2:38.) 
“Be penitent and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out.” (Acts 3:19.) Baptism remits not only the 
eternal penalties of sin, but also all temporal punishments, 
so that “in those who are born again there is nothing that 
God hates, because there is no condemnation to those who 
are truly buried together with Christ by Baptism unto 
death; . . . so that there is nothing whatever to retard their 
entrance into Heaven.” (Council of Trent, sess. V, can. 5.) 
Baptism confers sanctifying grace upon the soul, making it 
a partaker of the Divine Nature (2 Peter 1:4), a friend 
of God (John 15:14), and an adopted child of God (Rom. 
8:15). No penance is ever imposed for sins, no matter 
how many and grievous, which were committed before 
Baptism. 

(2) The first instance of the administration of Baptism 
was characterized by an immediate response to the preach- 
ing of St. Peter, when 5,000 converts had their sins 
washed away by its cleansing waters. (Acts 2:41, 4:4.) 
But all converts did not emulate their example. Due to 
fear of assuming the obligations of the Christian life many 
delayed their conversion for many years, and sometimes 
even to old age. The Church tolerated this abuse for the 
first three centuries. But excessive delay was generally 
condemned by the Fathers and Councils of the early Church. 
Constantine’s example has never been proposed by the 
Church for the imitation of converts. 


ORDERS OF SILENCE 


(1) What is the name of the Religious Order of men who 
practise life long silence and solitude? (2) To whom must 
one write in order to make application for entrance? 


St. Louis, Mo. N. N. 


(1) Both Carthusians and Trappists practise perpetual 
silence. The former were founded by St. Bruno; ,the latter 
are reformed Cistercians following the rule of the Abbé 
Rancé. 

(2) The Trappists have monasteries located in Geth- 
semani, Ky., and Peosta, Iowa. A letter addressed to the 
Rt. Rev. Superiors of these monasteries will bring you 
the desired information. As far as we know the Carthusians 
have no monastery in this country. 


FOUR UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) Is the Ukranian Church Roman Catholic? (2) Please 
explain what is meant by “signs and wonders” in St. 
Matthew, 24:24. (3) A non-Catholic as much as said that 
Confucius was greater than Christ, for the reason that 
Christ said “do unto others as others do unto you,’ whereas 
Confucius said “do unto others as you would be done by.” 
How should I answer? (4) Where did the Indians whom 
Columbus found come from? 


East Orance, N. J. M. M. 


(1) Ukranians are divided, some belonging to the Ortho- 
dox Church, and others to the Ukranian Greek Catholic 
Church. The first is schismatic, and the second truly 
Catholic. In general every Greek Church which calls itseli 
Catholic is united to the Roman Pontiff and professes the 
same faith as the Roman Catholic Church. 

(2) The text itself indicates the meaning of the words. 
Christ warned His followers that many false Christs and 
false prophets would arise, who would show “great signs 
and wonders.” So great would be the impression created 
by such false prophets that were it not for the special 
Providence of God they might deceive even the elect. These 
signs and wonders were works of magic, such as flying 
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through the air, which Simon Magus, a magician, is said 
to have done. But through St. Peter’s prayer he fell 
speedily to earth, and thereby lost his favor with the people. 

*(3) According to our Bible Christ said: “as you would 
that men should do to you, do you also to them.” (Luke 
6:31.) Which seems very similar to what Confucius is 
credited with. Your friend should at least endeavor to know 
what Christ really said before absurdly comparing Him 
Who is “in the form of God” and “equal with God” with 
a dead Chinaman. To institute such a comparison betrays 
a sorry conception of values. 

(4) Most likely from Asia by way of the Bering Strait. 


ABSTINENCE: MASSES: INDULGENCES 


(1) Are Sundays and St. Patrick’s day considered Lent in 
regard to abstaining from candy and pastry? (2) Are 
Masses attended by us during life of more benefit to our 
soul than Masses offered for us after our death? (3) Is 
there any authority for saying that a plenary indulgence 
may be gained at each of the fourteen Stations of the Cross? 
Boston, Mass. = i 


(1) We presume that you refer to self-imposed abstinence 
from candy and pastry during Lent. In the supposition the 
scope of one’s abstinence is determined by oneself. But if 
undetermined, the whole of Lent is implied. Therefore 
Sundays and St. Patrick’s Day are included. 

(2) Although this cannot be answered with certainty, it 
is most probable that Masses heard during one’s life are 
more advantageous than Masses offered after death. During 
life we have the power to merit, whereas after death we 
can do nothing to help ourselves, but must rely entirely on 
the good pleasure of God to release us from Purgatory. 

(3) Not that we know of. The Raccolta, official book 
of indulgences, says nothing about it. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The Bible says: “the land is mine saith the Lord, and shall 
not be sold.” And again: “the heavens even the heavens 
are the Lords, but the earth He has given to the children 
of men.” Yet about 95% of the human race is disinherited, 
and have no right to one square inch of God’s bounty, which 
He created equally for all His children. Please explain. 
Curicaco, ILL. W. B. S. 


Your first text refers to the divine prohibition against 
selling land beyond the year of jubilee, at which time the 


land was to be returned to its former owner. 
chapter 25:23. 

The second text shows that God is the absolute owner 
of all things, since He created them. But by explicit revela- 
tion He has given the land to the children of men for their 
temporal sustenance. God remains absolute owner of all 
creation, whereas, man enjoys only the dominion of use in 
subjection to God’s sovereign right. Man shares in a certain 
degree in the dominion of God because he has been made 
according to God’s image and likeness. On account of this 
likeness God said of man: “let him have dominion... over 
the whole earth.” (Gen. 1:26.) 

This divine grant is not to be understood to mean that a 
certain portion of this earth has been assigned by God to 
every individual directly, but in the sense that every man, 
because he is a rational being, has the inherent right to 
possess land, and other external things, as his own. 

It is no discovery to find that a strong minority of the 
human race controls a major portion of the earth. This 
unequal distribution of the land is one of the greatest causes 
of civil unrest. It gives a handle to the socialist school to 
advocate the abandonment of the principle of private owner- 
ship. That unlimited ownership of land by a few is an 
abuse of a divine grant no one of common sense will 
dare to deny. But the gross abuse of the principle of private 
ownership does not forbid its use, or demonstrate its falsity. 


See Leviticus, 


Something, however, must be done towards enabling more 
people to become land owners, for economic stability will 
hardly be attained unless the major part of the human race 
has a small share of what God has granted to all. 


REMAILING CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 


I have many old copies of Catholic magazines in good 
condition, which I would like to send to some one who would 
profit by them. 
New York, N. Y. S. M. K. 

The following request such literature: The Catholic 
Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., The 
Catholic Laymen’s League, Augusta, Ga., Jas. G. Mehegan, 
Box 604, Kinston, N. C.; Knights of Columbus, 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal., Knights of Columbus, 
Manila Council No. 1000, Zamboanga Center, Zamboanga, 
P. I.; Joseph Thaliath, M. A., c/o Catholic Young Men’s 
Association, Ruadh Sgeir, Trivandrum, S. India; Rev. Al- 
bert Muthumalai, S.J., Sacred Heart College, Shembaganur, 
Madura Dt., India. 


BACKWARD SPANISH COUNTRIES 


A Baptist friend questioned me as to why Catholic coun- 
tries are backward, mentioning in particular Spain, Cuba, 
the Philippines and Mexico. While I feel certain that 
Catholicism has nothing to do with it, I was at a loss as to 
what reply to make. Can you enlighten me on this point? 
Pittspurc, Pa. Pr. D. 


This apparently innocent question has a number of implied 
presumptions supposedly prejudicial to Catholicism in it. 
It is a judgment based on a norm which your friend does 
not reveal. But we presume that he regards the economic 
and social conditions of a country as an indication, if not a 
proof, of the truth or falsity of its religion. Nothing is 
further than the truth. Without admitting the truth of the 
statement that countries of Spanish culture are “backward,” 
it is pertinent to remark that the material progress of a 
country has no bearing on the truth or falsity of its religious 
creed. 

There are so many factors to be taken into consideration 
when answering a question of this kind that it is absurd 
to attribute a nation’s material welfare solely to its religion. 
Spain, the butt of criticism for many years, once dominated 
Europe. Judged by the material norm her religion must 
have been true then, because she was so great. But after 
her decline her Catholicism became false. All of which 
is manifestly absurd. 

Material progress and prosperity depend not only on the 
initiative of man, but also on the resources of nature. Elimi- 
nate coal and iron from England and Germany, coal, iron, 
copper, gold, silver, gasoline, and oil from the United 
States; let there be nothing but farms and orchards and 
pastures in them; turn the rays of the sun directly upon 
them for the major portion of the year, and then conjecture 
whether or not they would be what they are today. 

The Catholic Church is directly concerned with the salva- 
tion of the individual soul. She never forgets that eternal 
goods are to be preferred to material success. Since the 
object of her mission is the spiritual and eternal welfare of 
mankind, she must not be judged by economic and social 
standards. Looked at in this light Christ and His apostles 
were failures. We might with greater reason say that those 
nations which pursue temporal ends to such a degree that 
they have placed Prosperity as the goal of human life 
have left the worship of Christ for the cult of Mammon. 
For Christ did not aim at making men smart and rich, 
but good. That alone constitutes the true worth of a man, 
as it does nations. Would the devout Catholics of Spain, 
Cuba, Mexico and the Philippines come off so badly, com- 
pared with the professors of Protestantism, when judged 
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according to that norm? According to St. Paul learning, 
culture, progress, and all the present-day divinities, are 
nothing worth without the knowledge and love of Jesus 
Christ. As for wealth he despised it, because it leads men 
into the snares of the devil, and in many instances makes 
shipwreck of the faith. 

The Protestantism of England and Germany is not proved 
true because they are materially more important than Spain 
or Portugal, any more than the Catholicism of Belgium 
and Italy is to be considered divine because they surpass, in 
an economic sense, Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 

If you wish to pursue this question further we recommend 
Faith and Folly, by Bishop Vaughan, Difficulties of Angli- 
cans, by Cardinal Newman, and Survivals and Arrivals, by 
Belloc, all of whom triumphantly dispose of such criticisms 
as to that made by your friend. 


BOOKS ON BIRTH CONTROL 


Please recommend some sources from whence I may learn 
the Catholic teaching as regards contraception. Some 
students at medical school here feel that there are exceptions 
over and above the so-called voluntary abstinence. 

New Haven, Conn. Cc: S. 


There is no disciplina arcani regarding the principles 
concerned with birth control. There is one law for all. 
Every sinful perversion of the primary end of marriage is 
a grave violation of the law of marriage, and therefore 
4 grievous sin. 

The following sources will help you to understand the 
teaching of the Church: 

Papal Encyclical on Marriage. Principles of Sex Moral- 
ity, Dr. Geis, $1.25. Sex Education and Training in Chast- 
ity, Kirsh, $3.50. Birth Control and Eugenics, Bruehl, $2.50. 
Birth Control, Sutherland, $2.60. Birth Control Exposed, 
Sutherland, $2.60. Moral Principles and Medical Practice, 
Coppens, $3.00. Essays in Pastoral Medicine, O’Malley- 
Walsh, $3.25. Marriage, Scott, S.J., $1.00. 

All these books can be obtained through Tue Sien, add- 
ing 10% for postage. 

For one engaged in the study of medicine The Catholic 
Medical Guardian, a quarterly medical magazine, is to 
be recommended. Subscription price 5 shillings for the 
year. 


SOLIDARITY OF MASONRY 


Some Catholics maintain that American Freemasonry 
differs from European Freemasonry. If this is true, why 
is it that a Catholic cannot be one in this country? 


N. N. 


Because at the bottom all Masonic lodges are united. 
There is a world-wide solidarity in Freemasonry which even 
the initiated of the higher degrees admit. In this country 
Freemasonry adopts a policy different from that followed 
in Europe and South America because of local conditions, 
though even in the United States we have had evidence of 
the Masonic attitude toward Catholic Schools in Oregon. 


PERSONS: MIRACLES: RELICS 


(1) Js there a life of Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified on 


the market? She ts sometimes called Mary, the Arab. 
(2) In your opinion which is the most reliable book on 
Teresa Neumann? (3) In which story of Enid Dinnis does 
Crazy Sammy appear? (4) What should be the attitude of 
a practical Catholic towards modern miracles? (5) How 
can one be positive that a piece of cloth, supposed to have 
belonged to St. Joseph, is really a true relic? It seems in- 
credible that it could be preserved for all.these ages. 


EvmirA, N. Y. A. N.N. 


(1) We do not know of any life of Sister Mary of Jesus 
Crucified, but there seems to have been an account of her 


life in The Ave Maria several years ago. 
with The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

(2) A Stigmatist of Our Own Day, by Friedrich von 
Lama. Price $1.50. 

(3) It appears in Mystics All. 

(4) All true believers in God should be convinced that 
miracles are as possible today as they were 2,000 years 
ago. But they should also have a healthy skepticism towards 
what is popularly claimed to be a miracle, which attitude 
should immediately give way to acceptance when the Church 
officially declares it to be such. 

(5) True relics are authenticated by the Church, which 
authentication is declared by the seal of the bishop or 
ecclesiastic deputed to examine relics. By this means Catho- 
lics have as valid a reason for accepting relics of the 
saints as genuine, as patriotic Americans have in believing 
that the breeches exposed for veneration in Independence 
Hall were really worn by George Washington. The Church 
subjects to excommunication anyone who would expose to 
public veneration a bogus relic. 


Communicate 


PLAY PUBLISHER 


Please tell me where I might find some one to publisii 
plays. 
WHITNEYVILLE, Conn. LL. Mo. 
Communicate with Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y., or The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 


DEVOTION TO ST. JOSEPH 


Will you please tell me what devotion is the most pleasing 
to St. Joseph, one which will bring a speedy answer to a 
person in distress? 


San Francisco, CAL. E. F. 


We feel that good St. Joseph will be pleased with any 
devotion which is observed with proper dispositions, and 
that the saint will always hasten to the aid of deserving 
clients. 


NO DIVORCE TO NAPOLEON 


Did any Pope ever grant a divorce to the Emperor Na- 
poleon in order to allow him to marry an Austrian princess? 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. M. B. D. 


No Pope ever granted Napoleon a divorce from his wife 
Josephine, in order to allow him to marry an Austrian 
princess. But a subservient inferior ecclesiastical court 
granted it when the Little Corporal wished to put away 
Josephine in order to marry Maria Louisa of Austria. Such 
a divorce, however, was null and void, for it belonged to 
the Pope alone to judge of the matrimonial cases of sover- 
eigns. The court at Paris alleged the lame excuse that it 
was too difficult to have recourse to the Pope. 


DESCENDED INTO HELL 


What is meant by the article in the Apostle’s Creed whic 
says that “Christ descended into hell”? 


PittsBurG, Pa. LB. 


Hell is a term with various meanings. It may mean the 
grave, Limbo, or the hell of the damned. Etymologically 
hell denotes a dark and hidden place. The article of the 
Creed means that the human soul of Christ, after His 
death on the cross, descended into Limbo, “to preach to 
those spirits who were in prison.” (I Peter 3:19); that is, 
to the souls of the Just who had been detained there, and 
who waited in patience for the opening of the gates ot 
Heaven by the Redeemer of mankind. 
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MAKING CANON LAW ACCESSIBLE 


Should there be a copy of the latest Canon Law in libraries 
and convents, and should it be accessible to all religious? 
NortH Sipney, N. S. M. D. 


The Code of Canon Law, or at least that portion of the 
Code concerning the religious life, ought to be accessible 
to religious. Every law wishes to be known by those to 
whom it applies. j 


ST. VICTORIA: BLESSED STRAMBI, C.P. 


: Wall you please publish a short account of the lives of 
St. Victoria and Blessed Vincent Strambi, C.P. 
PitTsBuRG, Pa. eC 

St. Victoria was a young Roman lady of noble family, 
who desired to consecrate her virginity to Jesus Christ. 
Eugenius, who sought her in marriage, was provoked at 
meeting with her refusal, and he accused her to the judge. 
Aiter many but vain attempts to extort her consent to marry, 
and to sacrifice to the idols, Victoria was stabbed to death. 
Her martyrdom occurred during the persecution of Decius 
in 250, A. D. She is commemorated in the Roman mar- 
tyrology on December 23rd. 

Blessed Vincent Mary Strambi was born at Civitavecchia, 
Italy, on January 1, 1745. He entered the seminary at Vi- 
terbo, where he made such rapid progress in his studies 
that he attracted the marked attention of his professors and 
superiors. Vincent was ordained to the priesthood on 
December 19, 1767. 

His bishop soon learned what a successful preacher he 
was, and he planned great things for the diocese through 
the ministry of the young priest. But from the time of 
Father Vincent’s retreat for Holy Orders, which had been 
made in a Passionist Monastery, he had been thinking seri- 
ously of joining the Passionists. He finally obtained the 
consent of his bishop to follow the divine call. When Father 
Vincent entered the Passionist Order St. Paul of the Cross, 
the founder, was in his 75th year. He pronounced his vows 
as a Passionist on September 24, 1768. 

After two years of further study, Father Vincent began 
his work as a Passionist missionary. Everywhere Heaven 
crowned his work with success. 

Pope Pius VII named him as Bishop of Macerata and 
Tolentino, and he was consecrated on July 26, 1801. After Na- 
poleon exiled the Pope, Bishop Strambi’s diocese became the 
scene of conflict between the clergy and the Little Corporal. 
Bishop Strambi wrote to the Pope that he was willing to 
suffer imprisonment, exile, and even death, in defense 
of the rights of the Church and of the Vicar of Christ. Soon 
he was given an opportunity to prove his loyalty. Napoleon 
attempted to force the clergy to take an oath which was 
opposed to the Catholic conscience. The Bishop resisted 
and was exiled. 

However, in 1813, Napoleon himself, in the very castle 
in which he had kept the Pope a prisoner, was forced to 
sign his abdication, and was himself exiled to the Island 
1 Elba. The Pope and the exiled bishops returned to their 
ocks. 

Leo XII was the next Pope. Bishop Strambi was now 
almost 80 years old, and he asked to resign. The Pope 
granted the request, but on condition that the bishop live 
in the Papal palace. It was the bishop’s intention to spend 
the remaining days of his life in a monastery of his Order, 
but he obeyed the wish of the Pope. 

After three months as Pontiff, Leo XII was seized with 
a serious illness. He was given the Last Sacraments and 
calmly awaited the approach of death. Bishop Strambi, 
who had been at his bedside, said Mass the next morning and 
offered his life to God, that the Holy Father might be 
spared. Four days later, on December 27th, 1823, the 
bishop died. He was 79 years old, and had been a bishop 
for 22 years. 

His sanctity was widely recognized, but the Cause of 


his beatification progressed slowly. He was beatified on 
April 26, 1925. The life of Bishop Strambi was in truth 
a splendid illustration of what a true shepherd should be. 

A pamphlet life of Blessed Strambi can be obtained 
through Tue SIcn. 


PRIVATE REVELATIONS 


How should devout Catholics regard the revelations al- 
leged to have been made by God to the saints with regard 
to His Passion. I mean especially the details such as 
that Our Lord received 6,666 strokes from the scourges, 
that there were 33 wounds in His head, etc. 


Horne tt, N. Y. c. oe 


The Church officially makes no pronouncement in regard 
to them, for as such they are outside her teaching office. She 
allows them to be made known to the faithful for their 
edification, but does not oblige anyone to believe them. 


UNBLESSED CANDLES 


Is it allowed to use unblessed candles for vigil lights? 
New York, N. Y. L. A. W. 


There is no blessing required for vigil lights, whether 
they are burned at church or at home. 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


I have been told that it is unlucky to be sponsor of the 
same person at both Baptism and Confirmation. Is that 
true, or is it gust superstition? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. C. M. 


In the first place it is contrary to the law of the Church 
to have the same sponsor at both Baptism and Confirmation, 
unless there be a good reason. But in case the same person 
is sponsor at both Baptism and Confirmation it is surely 
superstitious to think it unlucky. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


B. W., WEST SOMERVILLE, MASS. M. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SISTER M. E., CONVENT STATION, N. & C. G. H., BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. M. F. D., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. M. E. K., CHESTNUT 
HILL, MASS. C. T. W., PHILADELPHIA, PA. M. F. D., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. J. J. D., LOUISVILLE, KY. T. F. P., HARTFORD, 
CONN. E. E. R., WESTWOOD, N. J. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


H. W. K., HAWLEY, PA. W. F. S., JERSEY CITY, N. i M. C., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. C. R. D., HARRISON, N. Y. M. M., NEW LON- 
DON, CONN. H. H., BOSTON, MASS. M. B. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
G. O’C., WESTBORO, MASS. A. D., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. R. M. T. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. M. E., BROCKTON, MASS. 

WOOD, MASS. J. M. M., UNION CITY, N. J. G. F., 

TONIO, TEX. J. C.. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. M. S., 

N. Y. J. F., SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. M. A. G., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
J. H. G.. SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. M. W., 

A. L., SIMPSON, PA. L. H. D., BOSTON, . 

WICH, CONN. A. T. D., BROOKLYN, N. Y._ K. C. M., 

CONN. U. M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. K. Q., 

B.. DELPHOS, OHIO. M. McC., BEREA, OHIO. 

TON. MASS. M. C.. SIOUX CITY, IOWA. M. F. C., oy 
MASS. M. C. G., MORGANTOWN, W. VA. E. McL., BOSTON, 
MASS. A. E. G.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. C. G. C., DETROIT, MICH. 
M. M. J.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. K. M.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
A. E. C.. BRIGHTON, MASS. M. W.. HARTFORD, CONN. T. J. M., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. C. B., EVANSVILLE, IND. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 
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MORE SYMPATHY FOR CONVERTS 


Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


In the April issue of Tug Sicn I read a communication 
entitled “A Deserved Complaint,” which according to my 
experience is true in a great many cases. I believe that 
there would be more converts to the Faith if there was a 
better spirit among neighbors. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ef 


A CORRECTION 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the May issue of your excellent magazine a correspond- 
ent asks for a sketch of the life of our confrere, Blessed 
John Gabriel Perboyre. You have spelled his name Per- 
boyne. It should be Perboyre. Since this mistake occurs 
three times in column one of page 609, I presume that it 
is more than a typographical error. 


PERRYVILLE, Mo. (Rev.) Epwarp J. Kammer, C.M. 


A WORD OF THANKS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


We are particularly grateful to the Editors of Tue SicNn 
for permitting the publication of our appeal in their maga- 
zine, and we want to assure them of our appreciation and 
thanks. Many thanks, too, for the forwarding to us of the 
donations for our cause from your subscribers. We have 
made acknowledgment to them, and do hope that many others 
will feel inspired to help us. The Passionists have been very 
kind to our Sisters in the West, and we are grateful for 
their interest. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. Motruer M. Consuvetta, O.S.P. 


FILING THE SIGN POST 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I enjoy reading your magazine very much. I am espe- 
cially interested in THe Si1cn Post. I think that it would be 
a very good idea for subscribers to cut out that section of 
the magazine and keep the answers for future reference. 
Every day questions come up. If we had the Question Box 
to help us we would be ready with an answer. And many 
times persons continue to ask questions which have been 
answered many times before. Why don’t they look at the 
back numbers, or remember what they have already read. 
Curicaco, ILt. a. @.-A, 


WE ARE GRATEFUL 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


On more than one occasion, upon reading my copy of THE 
Sicn, I have been tempted to write regarding the publica- 
tion you edit. We have enjoyed and profited by our privi- 
lege of having Tur S1Gn delivered to our home the past 
three years, and you may rest assured that we do not want 
to be without it. Therefore enclose my subscription for 
three years with check to cover. 

May I say to you that your publication is most meritorious 
as a messenger of enlightenment upon subjects that should 
interest every Catholic man and woman; that it is handled 
splendidly editorially and in news matter; in short, though 
fundamentally religious, the subject matter is presented with- 
out bias and entertainingly. The progress of THe Sicn in 
the past year or so has been noteworthy and trust that you 
will, with your associates, carry on with greater power in 
your chosen field. 


It will perhaps be of interest to know that my observations 
of your publication are not solely the result of the pleasure 
it gives but an expression based on an experience of some 
forty years of work on newspapers in New York City, thirty 
of which represent work in an editorial capacity. 


New York, N. Y. Cuartes B. MoLespuini. 


MR. JOHN GIBBONS SPRINGS SMARTLY 
TO ATTENTION 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Let me say as briefly and undiscursively as possible that 
I am perfectly certain that Father Schwegler is practically 
sure to be correct in his remarks upon the history of the 
education of the deaf and upon Father de l’Epée and his 
identity with my unfortunate Charles Michael de le Pére, 
Father Schwegler is obviously an authority upon his subject, 
while my only excuse must be that I never claimed any but 
second-hand knowledge. It is clear that if one copies from 
extracts that in turn have been copied from encyclopaedias 
that have been copied from somewhere else, a grave risk 
arises of an occasional name going wrong. And De !’Epée is 
pretty plainly De le Pére, where the latter has been carelessly 
copied. But I apologize for the mistake to Fr. Schwegler 
and everybody else. Incidently I am selfishly sorry as well, 
because I rather liked my De le Pére, whose character, | 
thought, had points of similarity to my own. And now that 
I know that he never existed, I naturally feel humbler than 
ever. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. Joun Grppons. 


THE FORTUNE TELLING RACKET 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


It may interest your readers to know that a small pamph- 
let on the Fortune Telling Racket has recently been pub- 
lished which shows how those fakirs mulct the people of 
their hard earned money. I have noticed that several ques- 
tions were asked recently in THE, Sign Post about this very 
thing. But your answers about the Divine prohibition 
against such things may not influence people as much as the 
testimony of the fakirs themselves. It has been found out 
that almost $125,000,000 are paid yearly to over 100,000 
fortune tellers, numerologists, astrologers, etc., by foolish 
people for the sake of knowing what is going to happen to 
them in the future. Such a remark is staggering. I wonder 
how many Catholics (females especially) have helped to 
swell that fund. The pamphlet which I refer to is published 
by The Paulist Press and is entitled “Tell My Fortune.” 
It costs only five cents. 


ProvipENcE, R. I. Victor Lyons. 


PRAISE, INDEED! 


Epitor oF THe SIGN: 


Would you please oblige me by sending’ me the address 
of Mr. John Gibbons, the author of “My Card-Index on 
the Loose,” appearing in series form in THE SIGN. 

It might please you to know that THe Sien is the most 
liked and most widely-read periodical we have in this semi- 
nary. Each cameratta group has its monthly issue and a 
student receives no little abuse if he neglects, after a certain 
time, to pass the issues along to the waiting readers in his 
group. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE, 

Romg, ITALY. 


W. Joyce Russet. 


Eprtor’s Note.—In reply to the above and other inquiries, 
Mr. Gibbons, the “Fool Afoot” of the Wide World magazine, 
and “Our Lady’s Vagabond” of the Universe, abides, when 
at home, at 236 Ferme Park Road, Crouch End, London 
N.8, England. We understand that he expects to visit 
America this year. 





Illustrations by W. Rhodes 


The King’s Seal on Human Sympathy 


By DANIEL B. PULSFORD 


ERONICA means “true image.” 

\/ It is not the actual name of 

the woman to whom tradition 

has affixed it. She belongs 
to the great company of the anony- 
mous. Though many stories are told 
of her, the authentic fact by which 
she lives in Our memory. is a quite 
small incident. 

We do not know whether she was 
old or young, married or unmarried, 
nor even whether she was definitely 
a disciple. Briefly, the story is that, 
as she saw our Lord pass on His way 
to Calvary, she took pity on Him and 
wiped the blood and dirt from His 
face, and found that the kerchief 
used had retained the impress of His 
features. 

I use the word-“kerchief” delib- 
erately. Some-of the versions relat- 
ing the cir¢umstances speak of a 
towel or fiapkin, as though it had 
been some high ceremonial act for 
which she wag prepared beforehand. 
It’is mutch ffiore natural to suppose 
that the thing was done spontane- 
ously, 

I imagine her standing in the 
crowd watching the oncoming pro- 
cession, the three crosses rising and 
falling unevenly as the bearers stum- 
bled forward, a small forest of 
Roman spears that flash in the sun 
surrounding them. She gazes, per- 
haps with mingled feelings. The 


Sanhedrin with the High Priest at 
its head have declared the Chief Pris- 
oner a dangerous and blasphemous 
agitator. Poisonous reports have 
been circulated concerning Him. A 
powerful section of the crowd is evi- 
dently hostile, hooting and booing in 
derision. As the cortege draws 
nearer, she sees Jesus’ face more 
plainly, the wistful pain of His eyes, 
the glance of wondering pity He be- 
stows on the vociferating mob, and, 
despite the indignities heaped upon 
Him, the regal bearing of His figure. 

As she is taking these things in, 
the Prisoner is seen to stagger under 
His, }oad and falls with the whole 
weight of the roughly hewn Cross on 
him. Cries of “Shame!” break from 
some of the by-standers and even 
the most pitiless cease their vindictive 
howling. The procession halts just 
opposite where Veronica stands. .. . 
It has moved on again... . 

A little dazed, she is conscious of 
holding something in her hands, 
Holding it up, she sees that it is her 
kerchief stained, as it seems, with 
blood. But a second glance’ reveals 
an amazing thing; the stains have 
been so imprinted as to represent 
with divine art the Face of Him Who 
Passed. Then she remembers. 

She remembers that as the fallen 
Prisoner lifted His eyes to her, a 
wave of adoring pity swept over her. 
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If she had cherished prejudices 
against Him, they were scattered. 
If she had listened to evil things said 
of Him, they were forgotten. Those 
eyes had said “Help Me!” and it was 
as though the command came from 
God Himself speaking in the depths 
of her being. Scarcely knowing what 
she did, she tore the kerchief from 
her neck. The next moment she was 
by His side. She retained a vision 
of matted hair, of cruel wounds 
where the thorn-crown had pierced 
the temples, of bleeding cuts made 
by the rough stones of the roadway, 
of herself mopping away the dust 
and blood, and, above all, of the eyes 
— those eyes! — which blessed her. 
The whole thing had been over in 
a few seconds. 


H™ she was now, looking stup- 
idly at the thing in her hand. It 
had been a costly kerchief, but what 


did that matter? It was a thousand 
times more costly now. The Procey 
sion had passed on. The shouts ©f 
the crowd had died away. But/she 
still stood there, her ‘whole life 
changed, her soul for ever captive to 
His needs, His image stamped im- 
perishably upon her heart. And then, 
as she stared at the miraculous por- 
trait, the desire, stronger than any 
she had ever known before, arose 
within her, that, as He had impressed 
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His features alike on her heart and 
her kerchief, so she might have im- 
pressed herself on His memory. 
“Amid the glittering throngs of those 
who shall worship Thee in Thy 
Kingdom, remember, O Lord, the 
woman who. knelt beside Thee to 
ease Thy suffering on the road to 
Golgotha!” And even as she prayed, 
she knew that her prayer was an- 
swered. He would bear for ever her 
image in His heart. 

Legend, I have said, has many 
things to say as to what befell Veron- 
ica after that, but none of them have 
much foundation. Yet I think we 
may say one thing of a certainty. 
For her, the face of suffering human- 
ity would be ever after associated 
with the Face of Christ. Sooner or 
later she would hear that word of 
His: “So long as you have done it 
to one of the least of these My breth- 
ren, ye have done it to Me.” and 
would learn from that how the min- 
istry commenced on the Via Dolo- 
rosa might be continued. 

Is it fanciful to picture her, one 
day, seeing a child fall in its play and 
bruise its face, seeing in the little one 
something that reminded her of 
Jesus, and ministering to it as she 
had done to Him? At least it may 
be assumed that suffering of that 
kind would have a specia] appeal to 
her. Always, one imagines, the 
wounds of those who had fallen in 
life’s hard, ways would enlist her 
help. It would be like serving Him 
again. In that pitiful moment when 
she had gone to His aid, He had 
seemed an embodiment and symbol 
of suffering humanity. All pain and 
sorrow would thereafter speak in 
His Name and win her sympathy for 
His sake. We may take her as the 
type of those who were to make 
known throughout the world the 
gracious philanthropy of Christ’s fol- 


lowers. 
A NEW spirit emerged in that old 
and corrupt Empire, the like of 
which was unknown to paganism. It 
reverenced even the slave, It»showed 
kindness even to enemies. It kissed 
the leper’s sores. It pitied the aged 
and endured patiently their querulous 
impotence. It invaded the hovels of 
the poorest not merely with words 
of comfort but with material gifts. 
It built guest-houses for wayfarers 
and hospitals for the sick. The dy- 
ing were its special care. All whom 
a hard and arrogant imperialism had 
“despised and rejected” it took under 
its protection. It was the unfailing 
friend of weakness in all its forms. 
And it has gone on, through century 


after century, with this blessed min- 
istry till the world has become full 
of its institutions which leave no 
form of physical sufferings unaided. 

And it does this “for His sake.” 
Because Christ suffered in our hu- 
manity, all suffering has become sac- 
red. In Veronica’s reverent and gen- 
erous sympathy was foreshadowed a 
new world—the world of Christian 
charity. She symbolizes the Church’s 
ministry of mercy which is always, 





whatever its immediate object, a min- 
istering to Jesus. ' 

It is the fact that in Christian phi- 
lanthropy the service of God takes 
precedence of and is the motive for 
the service of man which is its great 
characteristic and gives it a special 
quality. It does not serve mankind 
for its own sake but for His sake 
who became “the Son of Man” and 
this it is which distinguishes it from 
all other kinds of compassion. That 


this is so has been even made a mat- 
ter of reproach. The reproach dates 
from a very early period. 


g read in the Gospels concern- 
Wie a woman of evil life who 
forced her way into a “select” com- 
pany sitting with our Lord at meat, 
and with passionate devotion poured 
over His head and feet some costly 
unguents. The shocked silence which 
followed was broken by Judas’ rasp- 
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ing voice asking whether it would 
not have been better for the money 
spent in this extravagant way to ‘1ave 
been given to the poor—exactly the 
criticism which present-day humant- 
tarianism would make. But we ‘carn 
that Jesus defended the woman and 
thus placed Himself on the side of all 
those who find in devotion to His 
Person not a diverting of resources 
from the objects of philanthropy but 
their real inspiration. The house, we 
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are told, was filled with the scent of 
the nard. What is given truly to 
Him is given to all, and given with a 
peculiar quality of gracious dignity 
the secret of which is known only to 
those who minister to others “for 
Christ’s sake.” 


T= this is no empty tradition is 
evident from records of Christian 
institutions. St. Benedict’s Rule, 
which was the model for all subse- 
quent monastic regulations, enjoins 
special care for those guests who are 
poor or infirm. They are to be re- 
ceived as though they were Christ 
Himself. The spirit of reverence and 
gracious generosity is very evident in 
the regulations set forth. It is no 
miere Official hospitality which is to 
be offered the wayfarer but personal 
attention, the fine courtesy of those 
who know that, for even the least 
worthy, Christ has died. 

St. Francis of Assisi’s chivalrous 
regard for the poor and diseased is 
well known. He did not merely pity 
them; as far as he could, he identified 
himself with them. He wished to be 
known as the Little Poor Man. This 
was not due to any sentimentalism 
but to the fact that Christ Himself 
had been poor. One of his earlier 
biographers says: “The needs and 
misery of his fellowmen he referred 
in spirit to the person of Christ. 
Thus, he beheld the Son of the Poor 
Lady in all the poor by carrying Him 
poor and naked in his heart, whom 
she carried poor and naked in. her 
arms.” 

A similar tone characterizes Catho- 
lic philanthropy in all its varied ac- 
tivities. Always is it religious, never 
merely humanitarian. The effect of 
this is two-fold. 

First of all, it is preserved from 
sentimentalism. Compassion is one 
of the easiest emotions to provoke. 
The sight of ‘suffering is especially 
painful to those of our own age. We 
are more sensitive in some ways than 
were our fathers, with the result that 


we try to relieve the indigent, not- 


so much for their sakes as because 
we cannot bear the spectacle of their 
hardships. Moreover, the emotional 
reaction to destitution and disease 
satisfies itself with superficial reme- 
dies. It takes no trouble to get to 
the root of the matter. It gives with- 
out thought, endorses reforms that 
do more harm than good and is swept 
into sympathy with social movements 
of a subversive character without 
seeing whither it is being taken. Op- 
pose its immature proposals and it 
becomes hysterical with indignation. 
Declare your mind concerning them 


and it grows abusive, passing at one 
bound from the tenderest sentiments 
to fierce and often unjust denuncia- 
tion of the alleged oppressor. It has 
none of the balanced consideration 
and calm detachment of Christian 
charity. 

On the other hand, humanitarian- 
ism submits readily to organization 
from which all human sympathy has 
been squeezed. Instead of the Church 
with its reverent regard for the in- 
dividual as a child of God, you have 
the State with its army of officials. 
And these officials, uninspired by any 
spiritual motive, too readily fall into 
a hardening routine devoid of gra- 
ciousness and with none of that 
courtesy which is so welcome to those 
enduring misfortune. The writer 
speaks with personal feeling. He has 
experienced the cold, unfeeling effi- 
ciency of such organizations. He has 








Love’s Sorrow 
By B. F. HUGO 


many came with gift of 
laughter, 
But they left me only tears; 
Betrayed, I would not follow after; 
Wounded love a new wound 
fears. 


Now comes One with gift of sor- 
row, 
Yet a laughter fills my heart. 
Bliss today and bliss tomorrow 
When ’tis God that shoots love’s 
dart. 








been ticketed and labelled as one of a 
herd. He knows the comfortless in- 
teriors of hostels provided by public 
funds. And he has had bitter famili- 
arity with the sense of degradation 
the reception of “charity” of this 
kind creates, Better a thousand times, 
the hard boards, frugal diet and in- 
adequate sanitation. of some medieval 
monastic establishment where one 
would be treated as a human being 
with a soul than one of these efficient 
but heartless institutions! 

We return to St. Veronica, roused 
to a life of selfless devotion by the 
sight of her suffering Lord. To her 
we must go back for the purifying 
of our pity. It is sometimes assumed 
that the spirit of redeeming holiness 
has to deal only with man’s cruelty, 
with his hard lusts, his wanton in- 
fliction of pain, his insensitiveness to 


the meaning of tears, his callous in- 
difference to social wrong and eco- 
nomic distress. But pity no less than 
cruelty needs redemption. Christian- 
ity has to correct our sentimentalism 
as well as our brutality. It has to 
save us from officious meddlesome- 
ness as well as from apathetic negli- 
gence. That is why individual enter- 
prise and State officials can never of 
themselves and by themselves under- 
take the work of caring for the 
needy. That is why the Church has 
made specially her own the duty of 
ministering to the unfortunate. Man 
is more than body. It takes more 
than bread to satisfy him. The 
bread that is to bless him, soul as well 
as body, must be sacramentally con- 
secrated. It must convey to him the 
medicine of Christian courtesy. He 
must be entertained, not as an in- 
truding stranger nor as a petted pro- 
tege to be spoilt by injudicious kind- 
ness, but, as a fellow-member of that 
Family of which God is the Father. 
We may not inculcate pride by 
speaking over-much of his “rights” 
nor render him servile by patronizing 
him as a beggar. What we give 
should make him thankful to God 
as well as to those permitted to be 
God’s almoners. Our gifts should 
bear the hall-mark of heaven, that 
the recipient may recognize the hand 
of Providence in his good fortune. 
The real object of all philanthropy, 
rightly administered, goes beyond the 
need of the moment; it envisages the 
salvation of the beneficiary. 


HUS, we can see how infinitely 

complicated is the work of char- 
ity, how many mistakes are possible 
in it and how utterly inadequate for 
its proper fulfilment are the untutored 
instincts of the compassionate heart. 
Only supernatural wisdom can escape 
the pitfalls. The service of Christ 
alone can educate us for the true 
service of man. Contemplation of 
the Passion and of St. Veronica’s 
example is an essential condition for 
fulfilling our social duties to the less 
fortunate of our brethren. Christ 
walked the Via Dolorosa that we 
might learn to associate suffering 
with divine holiness, the needs of 
men with the needs once felt by the 
Son of God. 

And when we have responded, He 
puts the King’s seal to our sympathy, 
stamping His own image. on our 
hearts. As the waters of the lake re- 
ceive the reflection of the sun, so is 
the soul that looks pityingly on the 
Crucified “transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 





Fun & Philosophy: History & Tragedy 


My Card-Index 
The Eleventh of (CT) the Loose 


Twelve Chapters 


ISEASES once gave me quite a 
D little run of notes, and there 
is a list of curiosities in the 
English Dominicans’ “Black- 
friars” for October, 1929. As I wrote 
the article, I suppose that I may now 
proceed to copy from it. St. Vitus’s 
Dance is known to everybody, but St. 
Hubert’s Disease seems quite to have 
passed out of common use as. a syn- 
onym for Hydrophobia. St. Hubert 
of course was the Patron of the 
Hunting Field and so of its Hounds, 
and St. Hubert’s Disease meant the 
Hounds’ Disease. Then there is the 
mediaeval term “radegoundess,” a 
sort of running sore. It owed its 
name to Saint Radegonde, Patron 
Saint of Poitiers in France, ‘and wife 
of King Clotaire the First. So many 
cures of this particular sore were 
effected at her Tomb (the Huguenots 
sacked it in 1562) that she gave her 
name to the ailment. In just the same 
way St. Avertin’s Disease was an old 
term for Epilepsy, and in old French 
“avertineux” meant epileptics. The 
Saint, by the way, was a great friend 
of our English St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and he in turn was Patron 
Saint of the Blind. : 
Two more terms for Epilepsy that 
. once found in an old Medical Dic- 
tionary were “St. John’s Evil” and 
“St. Mathuron’s Disease.” And then 
there is St. Anthony’s Fire or Le Feu 
Ardent, some sort of dangerously 
severe fever dreadfully prevalent in 
the early Middle Ages. There is ref- 
erence after reference to the thing in 
the old books, and in the 11th century 
there were some Antonine Canons 
established in Vienna as a Hospital 
Order (they abolished them in the 
French Revolution), especially to 
care for the victims of this particular 
disease, 
I personally am rather interested in 
it, because once in the Great War 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


when “resting” behind the Line at a 
place near Wizernes in Artois, I 
found a very tiny Chapel with some 
gaudy-colored little leaflets all in 
French that I could not read. (I told 
you long ago that I was not a 
“scholar.”) But there was something 
about Sainte Cierge, and when the 
War was over and I got home again, 
I looked it all up, and it meant the 
Holy Candle. In 1105 this “Feu Ar- 
dent,” the St. Anthony’s Fire thing 
was ravaging all Artois, with thou- 
sands dying daily. Then to two 


_ natives of Arras there appeared Our 


Blessed’ Lady, and She bade them 
bear a message to the Bishop of Arras 
and with him to pass the night 
through in Vigil in Arras Cathedral. 
Then Our Lady appeared again to 
them, this time bearing in Her hand 
a lighted taper. Let its wax but drip 
into water and so be sprinkled on the 
sick and they shall be healed. 


The Plague Stopped 


Tl’ all sounds, of course, suspicious- 
ly like Popish superstition, only 
when I came to look in the British 
Museum there was any amount about 
it, and as a matter of fact the sick 
did get cured and the Plague stopped. 
And fragments of that Holy Candle 
found their way to every Cathedral 
and Church in Artois and Belgium, 
and great noblemen even nearly went 
to war about the possession of bits 
of it. One very tiny scrap had found 
its way to the little Chapel that I saw 
near Wizernes. And thousands of 
other Tommies must have seen the 
place. 

And then I suppose one ought to 
mention the Blessing of St. Blaise for 
ailments either present or threatened 
in the throat. In England alone the 
Blessing is today given in no fewer 
than eleven Catholic Churches, I 
made up quite a little list of such 
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curiosities for “Blackfriars.” Then 
under the same Disease heading | 
have a few notes about the Plague 
in our English Liverpool in 1847. 
There were then 25,000 people in the 
city who were living in 14,000 under- 
ground cellars, many containing pools 
of stagnant water. Typhus, the thing 
was called, and we say that is extinct 
now. Its effects are unpleasant, one 
minor result being that the body 
turns black and rots away. All the 
victims, of course, were not Catholics, 
but as the Catholics on the whole were 
the poorest section of the city, many 
of them being all-but-starving Irish 
— fresh from their own famine- 
stricken Ireland—they very probably 
formed the majority of the cellar 
population, and were especially hard- 
hit by the Plague. And ten of their 
priests died. 

And I have a note about St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, and how once it held 
forty-three Plague Corpses all wait- 
ing for someone to bury them, There 
was one Sunday when’ there was no 
Mass, because the priests were dead. 
And then I have one more Plague 
card, only it relates to 1691 and to 
Tripoli in Africa and it is not very 
interesting, being merely a note that 
the town got the Plague and that 
every Catholic missionary in it caught 
it, too. And that they all died of it. 


On the Devil 


N Disease I have quite a good 
little line on the Devil. Only, un- 
fortunately, all my cards are mixed 
up with Possession and with Spir- 
itualism, There is the Home business, 
and I suppose most of it must be quite 
well-known. Mr. Home was perhaps 
the most famous “medium” who ever 
lived, and all sorts of marvels are 
attributed to his supernatural powers. 
He once rose in the air and he did 
many more extraordinary things. And 
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the Dictionary of National Biography 
says trankly that it does not know 
how he did them. And I myself say 
frankly that I do not know either how 
he did them. But very wonderful 
things were ascribed to him. 

A very aristocratic man he was (he 
was the bastard son of a not very dis- 
tinguished English gentleman of title 
and of an hotel servant girl), and on 
the strength of his powers and his 
manners he made quite a social tri- 
umph in his day, going from Royal 
Court to Royal Court half round Eu- 
rope. Except in Rome. That was a 
failure. Because the police just tutned 
him out. He might, they said, be a 
clever swindler, or he might again be 
a genuine “sorcerer.” They did not 
pretend to know, but to be on the 
safe side they ran him out. Then 
came the case of Lyon versus Home, 
where the plaintiff alleged that Home, 
the Medium, had done her out of 
quite some worldly money. And the 
jury agreed with her. I have the 
Judge’s summing-up. (May 19, 1868, 
if anyone wants to turn up the Law 
Reports.) “Spiritualism,” said His 
Lordship, as presented by the evi- 
dence adduced, was “mischievous 
nonsense, well calculated on the one 
hand to delude the vain, the weak, 
the foolish and the superstitious, and 
on the other to assist the projects of 
the needy and the adventurer.” In 
1898, of course, the whole thing, 
Spiritualism or Spiritism, was for- 
mally forbidden by the Holy Office. 


Possession 


4 pew ye to Possession, I have 
card after card literally ad nau- 
seam. And perhaps we will only 
notice one of the cases. That was 
in 1865, at Illfurt in Alsace, and it 
concerned two unhappy lads who, 
on the 25th of September, were sud- 
denly afflicted with a mysterious 
complaint. We will not, I think, go 
into details about it, but it was not 
Epilepsy and it was not some sort 
of Psycho4Neurosis, and it most cer- 
tainly was not a sham. For what- 
ever it was was causing intense agony 
to the victims. They had doctors, any 
number of them, and the Thing was 
not insanity. And to cut the story 
short (there is a book about the his- 
tory of the case in the British Mu- 
seum if anyone wishes its details), 
what in the end they agreed it to be 
was the very literal Possession by the 
very literal Devil of the two wretched 
boys. ‘And when a priest with tre- 
mendous difficulty had read the 
Office of Exorcism over them, the 


Thing, whatever It was, departed, 
and the lads did indeed get better. 

And at Illfurt in Alsace there is a 
Monument stuck up to the business. 
Now I am not certain whether the 
Publishers will or will not permit me 
to talk about Satanism, but I have a 
good many cards about that, too, the 
deliberate Worship of the Power of 
Evil. Apart from any card, I have 
a memory, for instance, of only a 
few years ago when the Host was 
stolen from a Catholic Church in 
London, and when nothing else was 
touched.. There are worse things, it 
seems, than mere robbery! And get- 
ting rid of the subject as fast as ever 
we can, we come to one of my cards 
with an interesting little note that 
there is supposed to be a Satanist 
Temple, Black Mass and all, at 
Brighton of all places. Our pleasant 
English “London-by-the-Sea.” And 
in case the Mayor writes me a rude 
letter about it, I can give him chap- 
ter and page for my reference. 


Exorcism 


XORCISM, Of course, is more or 

less bound up with Healing, and 
for May, 1815, I have a little note 
about a Father Edward Peach. who 
was a priest on the English Mission 
with a special reputation as an Ex- 
orcist, being called in to a case at 
King’s Norton in Worcestershire. 
And he cured it. 

Then in 1823 I have a very odd 
Healing Case. The patient was a 
probably lay inmate of New Hall 
Convent near Chelmsford in Eng- 
land; her name was Miss O’Connor, 
and she was a permanent sufferer 
from what we should probably now 
call epilepsy. She was cured by a 
Prince Hohenlohe, a German prince- 
ling who was then in England with 
an enormous reputation as a sort of 
faith-healer. He was a Lutheran 
Protestant himself, but his cure as 
applied to the Catholic Miss O’Con- 
nor was to tell her to pray at certain 
times and above all to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. The case made quite 
a sensation in the England of that 
day, and though we can easily enough 
explain it away as a sort of faith- 
healing acting on a neurotic woman, 
one rather wonders whether the 
Blessed Sacrament may not have had 
at least as much to do with the cure 
as had the Prince. 

And then there is the very curious 
case of Father John Power, parish 
priest of Ballyhea near Charleville in 
County Cork, Ireland. He died in 


1849, aged 80. But before he died he 
worked a large number of apparently 
almost supernatural cures, and people 
used to come to him from all over the 
South of Ireland. ‘And even after 
he was dead, they kept on coming to 
his grave. And still the cures went 
on. 


The Prince Regent 


RIGHTON we mentioned a page or 

two back, did we not? And I 
have an odd card about that. Because 
when the French Revolution came 
along and Douai College was seized 
and closed and confiscated, there was 
a bother about it with the English 
Government, When France settled 
down again a bit, England applied for 
and got quite a large sum of money 
by way of compensation. After all, 
one cannot let the rights of English 
citizens be challenged by French 
Revolutionaries. On the other hand, 
when it came to paying the money out 
again, there was a difficulty. For the 
Douai students, English as they might 
be, were after all Roman Catholics. 
And to pay out good money to 
Romans seemed to be creating an 
undesirable precedent. In the end as 
the Prince Regent (the First Gentle- 
man in Europe) was pressing Parlia- 
ment hard for money and as Parlia- 
ment did not particularly want to 
give him any, the difficulty was 
solved that way. It seemed a Heaven- 
sent opportunity to kill, so to speak, 
two birds with one stone, and accord- 
ingly the Douai compensation money 
was handed over to build the 
Brighton Pavillion as a convenient 
week-end resort for the Regent’s lady 
friends. 

Speaking of Marriage — only of 
course we were not when we were 
talking about the Prince Regent — I 
have an odd card or so on the sub- 
ject. Pope Pius V and his dowry 
system we have talked about, but the 
Catholic Church has done a good deal 
more than this in the Matrimonial 
Agency line. In the early days of 
French Canada it used to be quite a 
regular thing to send out a ship-load 
or so of girls to the New France, 
there to find husbands. The parish 
priests collected suitable girls in rural 
France, the State found the ship. and 
the Nuns on the Canadian side took 
very good care of the brides-to-be 
until they had decided upon their hus- 
bands. But the odd thing was that 
the business by no means ceased in 
the 17th century. For as late as fifty 
years ago Father Nugent of Liver- 
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pool was doing precisely the same 
trick, selecting under-paid and under- 
fed shop girls from the great drapery 
houses of the city, begging the money 
for the fare, and then packing them 
off to the then open-door U. S. A., 
carriage-paid c/o some friendly Con- 
vent on the other side, there to find 
their chance of getting a good Cath- 
olic husband. 


Matrimony 


iT Matrimony I have a card 
of April 13, 1891, when four 
sishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York solemnly signed 
a Decree annulling a marriage con- 
tracted in 1878 between a Mr. Almet 
F. Jenks and a Miss Maud Little- 
john, daughter of the Protestant 
3ishop Littlejohn of Long Island, U. 
S. A. Only I do not understand my 
own card, because I had thought that 
Protestants violently reprobated that 
very sort of thing when it was done 
by the Pope of Rome. ‘And my final 
Marriage entry has to do with the 
death in 1158 of the Venerable Ode, 
a Flemish Canoness who cut off her 
nose to prevent herself being forced 
into a marriage that she disliked. And 
if any lady-reader is at all interested 
in the matter, I have not the least 
doubt that modern surgery would be 
able to perform the little operation 
quite cheaply and quite painlessly. 

Two or three notes I have about 
Women in general might have their 
scrap of interest. In anti-Catholic 
books one always reads about the 
Protestant Freedom of the Bible and 
so forth, and very fine it sounds. 
Only oddly enough the very first 
printing press ever set up in Amer- 
ica was not set up by Protestants at 
all, but by a Catholic Bishop Zumar- 
rago in Mexico, And it did print 
3ibles. 

\nd then just about the same time 
comes my English and Protestant 
note, when on January 16, 1543, Par- 
liament forbids “women, apprentices” 
and others of poor education to read 
the New ‘Testament in English. 
Which hardly looks like the Free 
Bible that the books have led us to 
expect. Now my next card about 
Women has to do with the Crusades. 
The Children’s Crusade of 1212 is, of 
course, ancient history, and most 
people know that the curious wave of 
hysteria which, in spite of everything 
that the parish priests could do to 
stop it, led away fifty thousand chil- 
dren from every part of Europe, was 
supposed to be the absolute original 


of the famous Pied Piper legend. 

But the Women’s Crusade is not 
nearly so well-known. It happened in 
1147, and St. Bernard organized the 
thing, a real march of armed women. 
And then I have quite an odd card 
about Lismore. The only See of that 
name today is in Australia, but there 
used to be another one in Ireland, and 
in 631 Saint Carthagh was its Bishop. 
Lismore then, we are told, was “a 
famous and holy city of which near 
one-half was an asylum where no 
woman might enter.” A very quiet 
and peaceful spot it seems to have 
been. And “asylum,” one might add, 
had not its present meaning. And 
though it has absolutely nothing in 
the world to do with anything at all, 
I want to drag in a stray note culled 
from a Bankers’ Magazine for 1877. 
The first woman bank officer, it says, 
appointed in the United States was 
in 1868. It seemed a pity to waste 
the note. 

The trouble, of course, about this 
sort of comic index is the mass of 
material that simply cannot be fitted 
into anything else in particular. What 
on earth, for instance, do I do with 
an Orsini Watch-chain? Felix Orsini 
was a gentleman who in 1858 threw 
a bomb at Napoleon III of France. 
He failed to hit him, but was exe- 
cuted for it all the same. And then, 
of course, quite a lot of people hero- 
worshipped him as a martyr. And 
most especially he was supposed to 
have adorned the anti-clerical Cause. 
They even called a new type of 
watch-chain after him, the Orsini 
chain, just as there was once the 
Albert watch-chain after the Prince 
Consort of England. And every anti- 
clerical was wearing his Orsini 
watch-chain. So Catholics started an 
opposition watch-chain, supposed to 
have the links fashioned after St. 
Peter’s Chains. The thing for the 
time being was copied all over the 
world, and there was an Archconfra- 
ternity. And all profits made from 
selling the things were to go to build- 
ing a new Church in Rome. Quite 
an odd little note, but I do not see 
where to fit it in. 


Marshal MacMahon 


| 8 trace France again I have got one 
card by itself, the death on Oc- 
tober 7, 1893, of Marshal MacMahon, 
the last President of France to use 
the name of God in an official proc- 
lamation. Lady Godiva I have quite 
a bit about, that procession where a 
young lady rides as nearly naked as 


the police will allow her through the 
streets of Coventry. All about the 
Benedictine Monastery that the real 
Godiva made her husband found, and 
then in 1678 Coventry first starts 
its modern procession, “James Swin- 
nerton’s son being Godiva.” And I 
hope that it kept. warm for him. 
Then in 1773 there is a note from 
the town’s official expenses. “Paid 
for new Wig and Paint for Peeping 
Tom.” 


Wheeled Chapel 


Mm Wheeled Chapel, I was rather 
proud of, and yet I do not 
know what to do with the thing. It 
was in the last days of James II of 
England, when he hardly dare enter 
London itself, but kept his Army 
camped out on Hounslow Heath. 
There he put up a chapel on wheels, 
so that it could be moved about, and 
there was Mass in it every day. Then 
when the Revolution came and we 
kicked James out, they brought the 
Chapel to Conduit Street off Bond 
Street and reconsecrated it for 
Church of England worship. I sup- 
pose that in its way it was the direct 
ancestor of the motor-missions of to- 
day. There is an account of the 
thing, by the way, in a French book 
of the times. “The late King James,” 
it says, “built a large handsome 
chappel, all of carpenters’ and joyn- 
ers’ work with a very pretty steeple, 
which might be taken to pieces and 
carryed to the camp or any place or 
anywhere else at his pleasure.” All 
this, of course, was about 1688. 


Chapel on Rollers 


fe in 1822 I have a note of an- 
other contraption. That was when 
the first Catholic Bishop of Cincin- 
nati, reaching his See and finding his 
“Cathedral” a log chapel in a very 
inaccessible place on the outskirts of 
the town, had it put on rollers and 
moved bodily to a more convenient 
site. .This, I suppose, was the first 
of those American removals of build- 
ings of which we sometimes read. | 
have a note about Shakespeare, about 
the Arabian Nights, and about Kilts. 
Leaving Shakespeare till last as prob- 
ably the least interesting, we might 
have a look at our Arabian Nights. 
The thing today, of course, can be 
bought for half a dollar or so, and 
is the sort of child’s book that makes 
a handy Sunday School prize. But 
the original version of the ‘Arabian 
Nights could neither be bought for 
any half dollar nor given away to 
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children. If you ask in one of the 
world’s great libraries to see a copy, 
and produce some extremely good 
reason why you should see it, a copy 
will be brought with care from the 
locked Black List section of the place. 
If you tried to buy it and could dodge 
the police, it would probably cost a 
great sum of money. For it is an 
Indecent Book if ever a book was in- 
decent. Who wrote it, I do not know, 
but it did come from Arabia, or at 
least from somewhere in the East, 
and the man who brought it was Sir 
Richard Burton. 


Arabian Nights 

6 pees was an English gentleman of 

extraordinary tastes. In the 
Consular Service—which was how he 
got his title—in various odd corners 
of the world, he had a taste for wan- 
dering. Years he spent amongst the 
Arabs, until, dressed the part, he could 
pass for an Arab himself. And with 
the Arabs he took the trip to Mecca, 
where it would have cost him his life 
if anyane had suspected his nation- 
ality. This was the man who gave 
us our Arabian Nights. On January 
22, 1861, he married a Miss Isabell 
Arundell at the Warwick Street Cath- 
olic Church in London. What Sir 
Richard professed himself, I do not 
know. Probably nothing in particular. 
But Lady Burton was a Catholic. 
Now when years later her husband 
died, she found amongst his papers a 
second Arabian Nights, only worse, 
if one may put it that way. 

The “Scented Garden” was its 
name, and the people who understand 
about such things say that it was one 
of the most wonderful pieces of lit- 
erature that has ever been written in 
the world. Ten thousand pounds a 
frm of publishers offered for the 
thing, and there was no harm in it. 
For it could have been privately 
printed for scholars and so forth. I 
have never read it, nobody has ever 
read it since then, and nobody ever 
will read it now, for Lady Burton 
burned the manuscript. “And every 
literary paper in the world said that 
she was a fanatic, a narrow-minded 
Puritan, and so on. Lady Burton, on 
the other hand, merely said that she 
was a Catholic and that she was not 
taking ten thousand pounds for an 
indecent book, artistic or not. It is 
odd how the Church is blamed now 
for being over-Puritanical and now 
for not being Puritanical enough. 

And to be on the safe side, Lady 
Burton inserted a clause in her Will 
that even after her death none of her 


husband’s papers were ever to be pub- 
lished without the sanction of the 
Secretary of the (English) National 
Vigilance Society. And that you 
would have thought “Puritan” enough 
in all conscience, would you not? 
Only in 1885, August 21, the very 
second vote starting the Society was 
given by Father Murphy of Liver- 
pool. And the actual first contribu- 
tion to the Society was five pounds 
from Cardinal Manning. 

I have another scrap about Lady 
Burton. Once in 1886 in the matter 
of a very small annuity (she had 
thrown away ten thousand pounds, 
you see), she had a document wit- 
nessed by a priest. And back the 
document came from the law people. 
“We cannot take the signature of a 
Roman Catholic priest.” (It was per- 
fectly true. It comes under an Act 
of 10 George IV—our old friend, the 
first Gentleman in Europe—chap, 24, 
special section 24.) These Popish 
priests, you know, worming them- 
selves into women’s confidences, and 
then throwing away ten thousand 
pounds. 


Priests in Kilts 

M’* Kilt bit originally came from 

the London “Daily Telegraph” 
of August 15, 1927. It stated that in 
the old days Catholic priests in the 
Highlands of Scotland were by tra- 
ditional custom entitled to wear eight 
colors in the tartan of their kilts, 
while even the old Scottish Kings 
were restricted to seven colors. There 
was a good deal of antiquarian con- 
troversy about the subject, and in the 
London “Universe” of some weeks 
later someone went thoroughly into 
the business. The “kilt,” he said, 
meant not merely the skirt thing, but 
the complete Highland dress, and in 
the case of a priest the garment par- 
ticularly referred to would be the 
long, broad scarf or plaid. And this 
for priests did have eight colors, the 
base of the clerical tartan or “Brea- 
can-nan-Cleirach” being a check de- 
sign in black, green, and dark-blue. 
Only sometimes they did wear the 
real skirt-kilt, and there was some- 
thing about Father Colin Campbell of 
the Clan Argylle, in 1715, accompany- 
ing Bonne Prince Charlie’s army as a 
chaplain. 

Shakespeare I suppose I have got 
to do, but all I really want to talk 
about is Sir William Davenant. He 
was the English Poet Laureate (that 
odd post of being official poet to the 
English nation where the holder 
draws his salary in the queer form of 


an annual Butt of Malmsey Wine, 
presumably to drown himself in) in 
1638, and in 1644 he turned Catholic. 
And in the learned books it says that 
he was Shakespeare’s god-son. Some 
of the really learned ones, in fact, go 
further and have it that he was 
Shakespeare’s illegitimate son. And 
I would not put that past Shakes- 
peare, either. Then of course one of 
our quite modern Poet Laureates, 
too, was a Catholic, only at the 
moment I cannot find the reference. 
And all through this book I have 
never yet given a name unless I had 
the reference by me. 


Hearty Curses 


I was rather thinking of ending up 
this chapter with a few hearty 
Curses. Any amount of them I have 
got, only the things have such an 
annoying trick of all being about the 
same, Curse of St. Hilda, Howsham 
Hall near Malton in Yorkshire. And 
a former owner said to have stolen 
some stones from Kirkham Priory, 
and then every time for centuries 
after that anything happens, there is 
talk about the Curse. Ashridge Es- 
tate, Curse on Family, Property said 
never to pass in the direct succession. 
Battle Abbey, same sort of story. 
(Though here in the October of 1927 
they did bring over some choir-boys 
from Boulogne in France to sing in 
the ruins, and as it was the first time 
that they had had a Catholic service 
there since 1538, perhaps the Curse 
may have lifted in that particular 
case. ) 

Montacute House in Somerset, the 
famous Elizabethan Mansion of the 
late Marquis Curzon, it has a Curse 
with a Flaming Cross appearing over 
a hilltop behind the House. And so 
it is with every other great Estate up 
and down all England. And the fine 
old Elizabethan Mansions are the 
same. In practically every case the 
Estates were stolen from the property 
of the plundered Monasteries, and in 
practically every case the village 
people three centuries and a half later 
firmly believe that a Curse was left 
upon the property. Ignorant people. 
villagers. Not in the least like us of 
the intelligencia who live in suburbs. 

What largely lends color to the 
Curse stories is the fact that hardly 
one of the great English titles is still 
held by the Family to whom it be- 
longed in Catholic and pre-“reforma- 
tion” days. There is a Duke of 
Northumberland, but he is not a 
Percy: his name is Smithson, There 
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is an Earl of Westmorland, but not 
the old Earl of Westmorland of the 
Middle Ages, They are gone. A 
Mildmay started the present family. 
And so it is right through practically 
the whole of the English Peerage. 
The old Family died out. The new 
people have the Title and the Prop- 
erty, but that is all, And the con- 
servative-minded English villager 
firmly believes in the power of the 
Curse. 

In the end, I got tired of copying 
the things out. One more instance 
will have to serve, It was William 
de Traci who was one of the four 
murderers of St. Thomas a Becket. 
The martyr’s Tomb at Canterbury, 
of course, was famous throughout 
Christendom, and the Pilgrims used 


IT IS 


HE last child had gone. The 
rooms were dismantled and the 
books packed away for an- 
other year. The closing party 
had been a success if the delight of 
the children was any criterion. But 
it has been hard work to have the day 
set aside for a party when reports 
and more reports had to be made— 
the teachers wanted the last day for 
so many things— but the children 
came first and the party must be the 
last thing so that the children could 
all leave with happy memories. 

The principal had her way and 
now she sat alone in her office and 
thought of the many parties she had 
staged in her twenty years of teach- 
ing. Wondering what effect they 
had on the lives of those who had 
participated in them, how much of 
the seeming joy carried over into 
their future lives. 

Like ghosts, the parties of the past 
came trouping past. It was at the 
first Christmas Party that she dis- 
covered being a Catholic did not 
mean you were acquainted with the 
Christ Child. She had always at- 
tended a Catholic school and a good 
French mother taught her not only 
the Christmas Story but had told her 
the Bible stories long before she was 
old enough to enter a school. It was 
at this party she reacted to her 


to come to it from all over. Far down 
to Southampton in the West where 
they used to land from overseas you 
can still trace the old Pilgrim Way, 
and from the North there were fer- 
ries for the Pilgrims over the Thames 
in places where no ferries exist even 
today. ‘And centuries and centuries 
later, they still repeat a jingle that 
goes back to the famous Murder. 

“Oh! Woe to the Tracies, 

“With ever the Wind and the Rain 

in their Faces.” 


William de Traci 


ONSIDERED as literature, it makes 
but a poor verse. Considered as 

a Curse, there may be rather more in 
the thing. There is an old chronicle 
that tells about William de Traci, and 


CWT od 


how at last he tried for Absolution, 
and how no priest in all England dare 
grant it him. And how at last in 
sheer despair the wretched man took 
ship for Jerusalem by way of trying 
to work out his Penance. And then 
the ship never got there. For which- 
ever way it turned, the wind was 
against it. 

Then down at Avranches not far 
from Mont St. Michel in the North 
of France, there used to be a Cathe- 
dral. It is all pulled down now, all 
except one little spot. That is the 
spot where in 1172 the English King 
Henry II knelt before the Papal 
Legate to make atonement for the 
Becket Murder. It seems odd that 
this should be the one bit of the 
Cathedral left. 


WORTH WHILE 


By CHARLES R. MALOY 


shocked surprise by placing the chil- 
dren under the care of the Sacred 
Heart. 

By June fourteen children were 
ready to make their First Commun- 
ion. They received into their hearts 
the Holy Infant they did not know 
at Christmas. Yes, thank God, she 
had succeeded in bringing them to 
know and love Mother Church and, 
with and through them, their par- 
ents. Only last Sunday she saw one, 
now well grown into manhood, at the 
altar. He brought back his parents 
who had been years away from 
Church. Two of the boys are Home, 
having made the supreme sacrifice 
during the war. Even the little non- 
Catholic teacher who taught in the 
adjoining room came under the spell 
and is now not only a Catholic but a 
nun 


By First Friday the little band 
joined her at Holy Communion, 
the younger brothers and sisters join- 
ing as they grew older. 

The postman’s knock brought her 
back from the past and, as she sorted 
the mail, one large envelope marked 
“California” attracted her attention. 
It was from one of her boys—just a 
little card, but it never failed to come 
through all the years—her boy, the 
boy who did not forget. 


His mother died when he was four 
years old. The father, friendless, had 
placed the dear little black-headed 
Irish laddy to board in a negro fam- 
ily. It was the year she took over 
the “Specials” that she first met him 
—he was on the high road to the Re- 
formatory. Tolerated in no class, he 
came to her with respect for neither 
law nor order. Oh, the heartaches 
he caused. There were many parties 
before she won him and gradually he, 
too, joined her on the First Friday. 
One day he confided that he had 
gotten Dad to confession after an ab- 
sence of twenty years. Six weeks 
later he awoke one morning to find 
his Dad dead beside him. When the 
guardian was appointed, on his re- 
quest she was chosen. War came, he 
begged permission to enlist, he was 
only fifteen. He enlisted! The War 
ended. He re-enlisted over and over ; 
but, no matter what part of the world 
he is in, always comes the small card 
with its little message: “I’m faithful 
to my Confession and Holy Com- 


munion.” 

a | HOPE you have a pleasant vaca- 
tion.” The janitor wanted to 

close the building. The little princi- 

pal returned the salute, but in her 

heart was a fervent “Thank God—it 

is worth while.” 





Illustrations by T. R. Booth 


eA Sermon 
in Cats 


By NEIL 
BOYTON, S. J. 


rs, DooLey took in boarders. 

M If she had not, she would 

have starved long ago. For 

it was from what they gave 

her at irregular intervals that she paid 

her rent for the old-fashioned brown 

front, basement dining room house. 

So the boarders meant a lot to Mrs. 
Dooley. 

She had one friend in the world. 
He was Patrick, a coal black tomcat 
with a white marked forepaw, that 
“Himself” — God rest him!— had 
brought home a tiny inky kitten ten 
days before he had misstepped on the 
steel girder and left her a widow. 
So Patrick meant a lot to Mrs. 
Dooley, 

Patrick, almost before he arrived 
at adult catship, developed into a 
singer. His regular choir loft was 
the back fence. Perched here nightly, 
he practised the scales. His voice 
was louder and more persistent than 
those of any nearby midnight rivals. 
Mrs. Dooley’s more temperamental 
boarders threw many unusual objects 
at Patrick. But over-eagerness and 
the darkness of the night spoiled 
every aim. This miscarriage of the 
miscellaneous silencers but served to 
increase the warmth of the disap- 
pointed remarks that were hurled at 
the invisible soloist. 

Finally, a committee of Mrs. Dool- 
ey’s hollow-eyed boarders waited on 
their landlady. Without any polite 
preliminaries, old Mr. Overmeyer, the 
self-appointed spokesman, uttered this 
ultimatum: “Mrs. Dooley, you'll have 
to get rid of that—that cat. His 
vocation is to live in a night club.” 

“Now, Mr. Overmeyer, don’t be 
too hard on my Paddy,” protested the 
landlady. “He’s all I have in the 
world !” 

“And he’ll be all you'll have in this 
house, m’am,” retorted Mr. McDer- 
mott. He paid his board fairly regu- 














larly, so he might be considered the 
nearest approach to a star boarder 
that Mrs. Dooley had. 


HE committee withdrew and soft- 
hearted Mrs. Dooley permitted 
Patrick to continue his “Mid-Nite 
Show” on the back fence. 
McDermott and Overmeyer left the 
house at the end of their week. Ten 
days later, Mrs. Dooley sadly viewed 
her vacant rooms. All her boarders, 
except young Mr. Kitts, who liked 
cats and was stone deaf, poor man, 
followed McDermott and Overmeyer. 
The next night—rather, early in 
the following morning—Patrick came 
up the fire escape and meowed till his 
mistress opened the window and let 
him in. Mrs. Dooley closed the win- 
dow and there she made her mistake. 
Patrick was hoarse and hungry. In 
his before-dawn search for food he 
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chanced to hit against the gas jet and 
turned it on. 

When Mr, Kitts found no signs of 
breakfast. at the usual hour, he 
knocked and knocked at Mrs, Dool- 
ey’s door. A strong smell of gas, 
encouraged him to force open the 
locked door. Mr. Kitts took one look 
at his landlady and her cat, both 
stretched out on the bed, and then he 
ran for the corner policeman. 

Officer Byrne also held his nose 
and looked. He broke open the 
windows and found the telephone. 
As a result of the policeman’s call, 
an ambulance clanged up to the door 
shortly afterwards. The dapper white- 
coated interne made an examination 
of Mrs. Dooley. 

“Well, officer,” he reported, “the 
old lady is done for, but”—the in- 
terne pointed to the faintly stirring 
tomcat—“did you ever see the beat 








it! That Darkest African cat 
vill live!” 
The young ambulance doctor was 
orrect in both of his predictions. 
* * * * * 
F Xrwm the street from the board- 
ing house of the late Mrs. 
Dooley lived Mrs, Schmitt. She also 
had a “Board and Lodging for Gen- 
tlemen” sign in her front parlor win- 
low. 





THE * SIGN 


isn’t Mrs. Dooley’s cat! You poor 
creature, you look half starved. Come 
in, Jakie, and I’ll give you a hand- 
out.” 

The black cat liked the meat and 
the milk at Mrs. Schmitt’s immensely. 
Soon he answered to his new name 
and began to wax fat. Jakie was 
perfectly contented, and when a black 
cat with a white forepaw is contented 
there is nothing greater in the line 
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So a delegation sought out their land- 
lady and the burden of their protest 
was that either Jakie or they would 
have to leave. 

Mrs. Schmitt listened sympatheti- 
cally, especially to her star boarder, 
Professor Hindelong, and she assured 
him and the rest of the delegation 
that Jakie would not bother the gei- 
tlemen any further. She would sce 
to it personally. 








Finally a committee of hollow-eyed boarders waited on their landlady. 


Possibly, it was because the black 

icat preferred boarding houses, 

pite his recent narrow escape with 

| his nine lives, that the cat came, 

morning after his mistress’ fun- 

|, to the back door of the house 
ss the street. 

He meowed and meowed. Finally, 

Mrs. Schmitt heard him. She opened 

he door and exclaimed, “Well, if it 


of feline happiness. 

Again Jakie found a back fence 
that was suitable for midnight solos. 
His efforts were successful in induc- 
ing other midnight choristers to join 
him. 

Mrs. Schmitt’s boarders stood the 
nocturnal concerts for two nights. 
Their aim was as futile as that of the 
boarders at Mrs. Dooley’s had been, 


The Protest Delegation departed 
happily, and that evening Mrs. 
Schmitt called, “Come Jakie, Jakie.” 

When he came bounding, expecting 
an extra saucer of milk, his mistress 
gathered him up till he hung a help- 
less loop over her arm. Down to the 
basement she went and she locked 
Jakie in the cellar. 

Then she and her boarders retired, 
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but Jakie, who had slept long hours 
in the daylight, was not sleepy. 
Rather, he was lonely. He missed 
the jolly companions of the fence top. 


Mournfully his voice was raised. 


That was not the worst. His voice 
in all its richness floated up through 


and they delivered, singly and sev- 
erally, their final ultimatums. 

But Mrs. Schmitt did not have the 
heart to send Jakie away. She was 
much attached to him, for in other 
feline ways, Jakie was an ideal pet. 








Nightly he was locked in the base- 





“From what I know, it was coming to you.” 


the radiator and the sleep of the 
boarders was even less than their 
sleep had been when Jakie carolled 
on the back fence. 

Two nights more the boarders 
stood the musical radiator. Then 
they descended in a body this time 


ment. Daily, Mrs, Schmitt’s gentle- 
men boarders, beginning with the 
star boarder, packed their bags and 
trunks and set out to seek catless 
lodgings. 

The unfortunate part of the whole 
proceedings was that their rooms 


were not taken by other boarders. 
Occasionally a gentleman engaged a 
room, but usually he proved to be of 
the non-paying type and finally he 
would have to be told to go. 


AX these losses did not improve 
Mrs. Schmitt’s finances. They 
dropped lower and lower, till a day 
came, when Mrs. Schmitt’s household 
goods were deposited on the street. 
Then they were taken one way and 
Jakie slunk down another direction. 

Officer Byrne gallantly attempted 
to assist Mrs. Schmitt recover her 
lost pet. But Jakie proved himself 
a better open field runner than the 
policeman. 

Wandering into the next street, he 
was attracted by a desirable back 
fence and so he dropped lightly into 
the carefully tended back yard of 
Mrs. Landley. 

This lady also took in boarders and 
aimed to keep them contented. She 
was weeding in her small truck gar- 
den when a plaintive meow caused 
her to look over her shoulder. 

“How do you do, kitty!” Mrs. 
Landley, lonelier than usual because 
one of her pet canaries had died, 
liked the black cat with the white 
forepaw. At her repeated invitation 
the cat came closer and rubbed against 
Mrs. Landley. 

The lady noticed the gaunt sides 
of the cat and, laying aside her trowel, 
she went into the house and soon 
returned with a bowl of milk. 

“Come, kitty, kitty,” she invited 
and kitty came bounding. “You poor 
thing! You must be starved! You 
wait here till I go in to the kitchen 
and get some meat, hey.” 

The cat with his whiskers deep 
in the bowl lapped the milk. When 
Mrs. Landley returned and saw the 
way her bits of meat were gobb!ed, 
her heart warmed to the stray tabby 
and she offered: “You stay with 
me and I will feed you. Hey, Hilda?” 

The cat began to purr—the first 
time in over a week—and accepting 
hospitality, ownership, and his new 
name, quickly became at home. 

Mrs. Landley discovered many fine 
traits in Hilda. For one thing, he 
was the finest ratter she had ever 
owned, but her boarders were soon 
to discover his musical talent. 

The next morning the third distinct 
delegation of paying boarders that 
the black cat had organized in his 
life time waited on Mrs. Landley. 
They told her in language as blunt 
gentlemen could use in the presence 
of a landlady, that her new pet kept 
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them awake after midnight. They 
had to work hard in the daytime and 
they needed and demanded and would 
get their sleep. 


M*: LANDLEY promised they 
would not be annoyed further. 
As contented as Hilda, who was lap- 
ping up milk left over from the break- 
fast table, the delegation departed. 

That night Mrs. Landley listened 
late at a darkened back window. 
Hilda, happy with his new world, was 
in particularly fine voice that mid- 
night. His notes were higher than 
those of any other dark shadow on 
the back fences of that block. What 
Mrs. Landley heard convinced her 
that Hilda undoubtedly had come be- 
tween her and her paying boarders. 
Much as she had grown to like Hilda, 
she decided on prompt action. 

She went down to the basement, 
turned on the light, and filled the 
large stationary tub. Then she got a 
stout old sack, weighted it with two 
flatirons, and went to the back door. 

As soon as she opened it her ears 
were greeted with a feline solo. It 
was abruptly interrupted when Hilda 


heard his mistress’s voice, calling, 
“Come, Hilda, Hilda. Come quickly.” 

Hilda came quickly. His mistress 
had never invited him in at that hour 
of the night and he had visions of 
free catnip. Really, life grew more 
delightful! Mrs. Landley got a grasp 
on the neck of Hilda and her fingers 
closed firmly. The cat was lifted off 
the ground and thrust, before he 
could utter a protest, into the sack. 
Too late he spit and clawed. Mrs. 
Landley had tied a string around the 
opening of the sack and Hilda was a 
helpless struggling prisoner. 

Then the death march _ began. 
Twenty-odd steps took Mrs. Land- 
ley. The weighted sack, with a last 
defiant protest, disappeared beneath 
the surface of the stationary tub.... 
* * * * * * 
N™ morning Officer Byrne met 

Mrs. Landley returning from 
the grocery store. She told him of 
the passing of Hilda. Later, the offi- 
cer, strolling his beat, passed Mrs. 
Landley’s boarding house, noticed a 
white marked paw hanging limply 
over the edge of the ash can. It 
looked familiar, and the officer poked 


Gers) 


back an empty breakfast food carton 
to view the damp corpse better. 

“So that’s the end of Mrs. Dooley’s 
soloist! Well, a lot of men in this 
boarding house neighborhood won’t 


-lose any sleep over your passing, 


” 
! 


pussy 


8 pose Byrne felt in a mood to 
moralize and he did so out loud. 
“Well, pussy, from what I know of 
your doings in this block, it was 
coming to you. You were a Sermon 
on bad habits. Mrs. Dooley dallied 
with you too long and she lost her 
life. Mrs. Schmitt compromised 
with you. Poor woman, I hope she 
has enough money left to buy her 
breakfast this morning! But, pussy, 
Mrs. Landley was too smart for you, 
You came between her pocketbook 
and her boarders and there you are, 
draping an ash can. Sure, ’tis a 
sermon in cats I’ve had preached at 
me all these weeks! You’re memory 
will be as good as making a mission 
to me. I thank you kindly, pussy.” 

Officer Byrne, twirling his night- 
stick in thoughtful fashion, resumed 
his beat. 


At the Sign of the Star 


By G. C. HESELTINE 


when we left the footpath which 
we had followed from the source 
of the Nidd and struck the road, 
tired but full of the great content of 
mind which high places and a vast 
expanse of sky surrender to those 
who are stout in heart and strong 
in their stride. For we had walked 
the earth as giants since daybreak 
when we left the inn at Kilnsey Crag. 
We had roamed the moors for 
some twelve hours, jumping and 
climbing, leaping and clambering, al- 
ways for the highest places to enjoy 
after each effort a new vision of the 
furthest hills in ghostly grey and the 
sweep of the green valleys. The sharp 
wind of early spring had elated us 
almost to intoxication. We had 
talked and argued in the high con- 
fidence of youth on beginnings and 
ends as only those can who are in 
the tradition of the Faith. 
So we descended into Nidderdale. 
Our pace settled down to a steady 
mile-devouring plod. Our thoughts 


T was already late in the day 


strode in step with our feet and in 
such harmony as only the thoughts 
of comrade wanderers can know. As 
the sun was laid to sleep amongst the 
cloud cushions beyond the western 
hills and a gossamer counterpane of 
mist was spread over the drowsy 
valley, each mile of the road put up 
a stronger fight than the last. We 
plodded along relentlessly and our 
thoughts turned to rest and food 
when we strode into Pateley Bridge 
with a feeling that we had reached 
home. 

But the hilly, cobbled town looked 
strangely inhospitable for the most 
homely county in the world. Large, 
opulent-looking hotels abounded but 
comfortable inns at which our few 
shillings would buy a meal and a 
bed were hard to seek. We ap- 
proached a policeman and asked him 
where we might find bed and board 
but he, distrustful of our evident 
vagabondage, did the bidding of the 
devil and growled at us in the manner 
of a bear whose dignity was affronted. 


That settled it. Without hesita- 
tion we turned our backs on the soul- 
less and un-Christian place, omitting 
to curse it only because it was ob- 
viously self-accursed already. We 
shall never return unless we so do 
in penance for sins of uncharity. 

‘There was, of course, a village 
further along the road. We would 
make for the inn there and undoubt- 
edly be better served for the little 
money than in any place in Pateley 
Bridge for all the wealth of Croesus. 

But the odor of evil travels far. 
At Wilsill, wretched satellite of the 
larger collection of hovels we had 
left, they slammed the door in our 
faces and continued their carous- 
ae 


4 gee: is always another village 
further along the road. We turned 
towards Summerbridge and began to 
tramp courageously enough but our 
hearts were ‘heavy for the souls of 
the men in the places we had just 
left, Our legs were very, very tired 
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and hunger, real gnawing hunger 
striding beside us with gaunt gait was 
trying to put us out of step. 

“At Summerbridge we felt the kin- 
ship of the greatest Homeless of all 
time—there was no room for us at 
the inn. 

With leaden feet and aching thighs 
we turned in silence along the road 
which bridges the Nidd at Dacre 
Banks. As we reached the bridge 
my comrade’s voice broke on my ear 
with a startling hollowness. 

“Hope,” he said, “is not dead.” 

I knew that, and would have told 
him so in unmeasured terms but I 
was too tired to give him more than 
a faintly sarcastic, yet meekly acqui- 
escent, “No.” 

‘“‘We have sought shelter,” he con- 
tinued, “but we have not yet asked 
for it. Let us do so. We shall not 
be refused.” 

He neither expected nor received 
an answer. As we strode to the crown 
of the bridge, our thoughts met at 
the feet of Her who has also known 
fatigue and hunger, cold and home- 
lessness. 

The descent from the bridge seem- 
ed interminable. Time was losing 
its thin cloak of reality and fading 
tenuously from our understanding. 
The night was solidly black and over- 
cast, with an odd star half-piercing 
the scudding clouds here and there. 
I thought of the star’s light and 
the fantasy of light-years. Time 
called afar off and space answering 


: followed to infinity. Looking towards 


the eastern horizon, I saw a star 
brighter than the rest, and, as I con- 
tinued to stare, Time and Space 
faded from my consciousness and the 
star ceased to be a star. 


“7 ET us ask at that house,” I said, 
“the house where the light is 
over there.” 

“That is a star,” corrected my 
comrade, a little irritably, I thought, 
and then, “but if you think it is a 
house let us try it.” 

We turned towards the light, grop- 
ing our way from the road across a 
stretch of unfenced grassland. With 
each step the light became clearer and 
larger. After a minute’s walking we 
stepped suddenly on to a hard road 
and found ourselves surprisingly 
close to the light, which was over a 
door. Without considering the place 
for a moment, I knocked boldly and 
the door operied almost instantly. 

When we had recovered from our 
surprise at the suddenness of the 
opening, my comrade asked, with a 
suspicion of gruffness born of fatigue 


and the odium of repetition, if we 


could have a bed. 

The little woman stepped aside to 
let us pass inside. 

“Wouldn’t you like something to 
eat?” she asked, and almost before 
we had spoken our instant affirma- 
tive she was calling to her daughter 
to lay supper. “Would you like a 
wash whilst we are cooking some- 
thing for you?” she continued, and 
led us by candle light through soft 
homely passages to the bathroom. 

After washing we descended to the 
large, flagged kitchen, its rafters fes- 
tooned with sides of bacon, and 
warmed ourselves by the roaring log- 
fire. We sat down to a true York- 
shire feast of gammon rashers and 
eggs and a foaming mug of beer 
apiece. 

A little furtively, we crossed our- 
selves. ‘“‘Benedic nos, Domine, et 
haec dona tua Nobody seemed 
to notice We ate and drank in 
silence. 

As we stretched our limbs in great 
content before the fire sleep came 
whispering. The daughter of the 
house motioned towards the candle 
and the door. Speech would have 
been profane truly, but for her it was 


impossible—she was dumb. 

She led us up the narrow stairs 
and along the carpeted corridor. 
Gently she opened a door and stepped 
aside. The flickering candle light 
wandered into the room. We were 
following it dreamily when we sud- 
denly became aware of the great 
Wonder it disclosed. For there, op- 
posite the door, bestriding the narrow 
world and crowned with the twelve 
stars, stood the Blessed Mother her- 
self! Her Son and Joseph were there 
too, and over the bed with arms out- 
stretched, the figure of the Greatest 
Wanderer—returning home! 

Time and Space and all the empery 
of men and things were lost over the 
light-years in the sleepy wolds of 
Yorkshire. We gave thanks and 
slept. The Mother of Travellers had 
led us home. 

Here the Faith had lived through 
the centuries since it had first wan- 
dered to our land and made a home 
in this blessed spot. Under this 
Royal Oak it had withstood the as- 
saults of Time and the Hatred of 
Men for one thing at least—that we 
might seek and find, ask and receive, 
and by these tokens know the hospi- 
tality of the Household of the Faith, 














The Road of Grief 


By DENIS A. McCARTHY 


4 roads that lead to the Lord are many, 

But the Road of Grief is as sure as any. 

There feet are bruised by the stony rubble, 

There hearts are heavy and sad with trouble. 
There burdens press on the shoulder slight. 

There eyes grow dim in the fading light. 

There words are few that may soothe or strengthen. 
The way is lone as the shadows lengthen— 

For a road like this we are poorly shod, 

But we know it leads to the Gate of God. 


I will not gird at the joyous road, 

Nor doubt that it leads to the Lord’s Abode. 
For He has ways that are past our knowing— 
We may not question His rich bestowing. 
And some He leads by ways that seem 

To us like roads in a wonder dream. 

And some must travel a stony way 

And bear the heat of a lonely day, 

But the longest way at the end is brief, 
And Heaven is reached by the Road of Grief! 

















Diamond - Dust 


By CHARLES PRIMROSE JAMES 


mering sea, and watched it 

combing out its long green 

curls. Alone — surcease and 
Sea! Of Napoleon, some one said, 
he sat upon the throne a sceptred- 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his 
own originality ; and to me, by silver 
strand and sea shore, one’s being 
seems cloaked with a new, a specific 
existence of soothing solitariness and 
solitude. 

I love the silence and solitude of a 
deserted sea shore—that silence that 
is impressive and oppressive—don’t 
you? The poet will allow me write 
‘‘Alone, alone, all, all alone, alone by 
a wide, wide sea.” 

It is then one senses that ever- 
abiding Presence. One “feels” the 
touch of those dear white fingers with 
pierced palm, and the “ear of the 
soul” seems to hear the whisper and 
murmur of His voice. It is true God 
dwells amid the cluster of the twink- 
ling stars—that He lives within the 
burning bosom and photosphere of 
the golden sun, and walks the ragged 
crevices of the silver moon; but the 
seeming limitless expanse of ocean, 
blue and green, strikingly gives faint 
image of His immensity and infin- 
ity—here He seems nearer than in 
other earth-bound ways. He is about 
and over the vast expanding waters, 
He is down in the mysterious depths 
of the sea. 


I stoop beside the sun-lit shim- 


S EA-SHORE silence is impressive. 
Under its spell come long, long 
thoughts to the mind in tune with the 
Infinite, and one is lifted above the 
fogs and mists and damps o’er the 
fen of this world, into the sweet air 
and clarified of concentration on that 
silent eternal life of the Triune. Then 
come crystal thoughts and blest of 
the beauties of God. We seem no 
longer blinded by the dust of the ma- 
terial—no longer deaf through the 
din of the noises of time. 

And as the little shell from its 
neighboring native sea does borrow a 
murmuring sound, so may one take 
from Master-Singer and his song, 
sentiment and word; nor by the filch- 
ing is injustice done, when their 
music haunts me as the wind a tree. 


“T cannot see the deep blue sea 

But all my thoughts revolve round 
Thee. 

I cannot see the deep blue skies, 

But I must ponder on Thine eyes. 

I cannot see a burning rose, 

But in its heart Thine image glows. 

I cannot hear a mellow song, 

But for Thy voice my soul doth long. 

Whate’er fair thing I hear or see, 

My thoughts at once alight on Thee. 

Throughout the turmoil of the day 

To Thee my spirit wings her way. 

When from her couch the day doth 
rise, 

Thou art the rapture in her eyes. 

Thou art the beauty of the night, 

It is with Thee the stars are bright. 

Thou art the years rich melody— 

Its music but revolves round Thee. 

Thou art my joy in everything, 

The very charm of suffering. 

Thou art of life the very breath, 

Thou art the ecstasy of death.” 


D” is ending and in the rays— 

red and gold—the sea is palpi- 

tating like an oriental carpet of 

precious stones. 

“Oh, the pain of the sea, it tears my 
heart 

Like the wraith of a vanished friend 

The waves roll in and the waves de- 
part 

And whither their journey’s end? 

And the vast horizon it beckons me, 

To the God of the vast and rolling 
sea.” 


ieee opalescent glow is enriched 
and deepens, a maiden moon is 
budding into sight, and one timid star 
with another faintly nigh — sweet 
child-heralds of the coming dark, and 
I remember these lines : 


“The sunset through the cypress trees 
Burns with a ruddy glow 

Above the gently waving seas 
Encrimsoned far below 

Sighing with soul-fraught mysteries 
One watching heart would know. 


“O Sky! O Sea! O Twilight Hour! 

Your song is not of Earth 

Pensive, ye hymn with subtle power 

Life’s everlasting worth; 

While wreathing mists—soul mem’ries- 
dower 

The spirit’s waking birth. 


“O Infinite! unknown to sight 
O crimsoned, dying West! 
Hushed by the still and awful night, 
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Stayed is the spirit’s quest; 
Lost in faith’s onward coming night, 
My God, with Thee, I rest.” 


HY, oh! why, this eve do 

thoughts of the “awful Sun- 
set” come to mind, when the sack- 
clothed sun refused to give its light? 
Eclipse of Sun, when the gleam o{ 
His bright eye—the true Light was 
dimmed into the darkness of death! 


“Thy still white Face, O Christ! upon 
the Tree, 
Looks down through all the ages haunt- 
ing me. 
+ oe Oe 
A frail white Host, O Christ! con- 
cealing Thee, 
Controls my life forever luring me. 
* *k ok * 
Thy shining Face, O Christ! I hope 
to see, 
And daily make effort for Eternity.” 


HAT red heart of the West—the 

reflex of that Promised Land, 
purchased for us in that Supernat- 
ural Sunset so many, many years 
agone. Yes, it was the red blood of 
His red Heart on the Cross beams 
of the Tree, that gives us sinners 
here, surcease and safety on that 
eternal shore. 


“Tt is important that You came anl 
died; 

You might have paid our debt in 
Nazareth, 

And gone away, and rested satisfied 

To leave us our monopoly of death. 


“How should we lift a cradle up on 
high, 

What cloud of Heaven point to as your 
bed ? 

We who can show His will, against 
His sky 

Where You were hanged, and all men 
saw You—dead. 


Your cross commands the cross-roads 
of the world, 

Your death makes death a door that 
was a prison, 

And crowning wonder over all un- 
furled, 

Except You died, how could You be 
arisen ? 


Except You died, while horror smote 
the sun, 

You had not said of all your words, 
this word— 
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“Father forgive them!”—Lucifer, un- 
done, 

Well might have wept, as lost, in hell, 
he heard. 


biped little green hill far away in 
place and time—the highest 
mountain in the world! It is well or 
ill with us as we stand in the testing 
truth of its dear dread history. For- 
ever, His Cross commands the cross- 
roads of the world. He hangs at the 
awful angle of life’s highway — to 
right or to left! Reader mine, whither 
goest thou? To Christ’s right — to 
Christ’s left? 


“One way is pleasant, 
wide, 

Followed by careless throngs, 

Who follow pleasure, eager-eyed, 

Lured on by siren songs. 


smooth and 


One way is but a tangled trail 
Where sharp stones bruise the feet, 
But hidden close within the vale 
Are blossoms rare and sweet. 
* * * * 
I’ve made my choice of the roads to- 
day, 
Walk with me, Christ, on the thorny 
way.” 


GREAT divine Father Faber tells 

us that devotion to the Pas- 
sion is the shortest road to Heaven. 
The Evangel of the Cross is the Bible 
of Bibles—it is an exquisite abridge- 
ment of the Old Testament and the 
New. It is the divine mine containing 
the gems of Justice and of Mercy— 
here Christ in Exaltation teaches the 
secrets of Sanctity, and forever pro- 
mulgates the beauties of His infinite 
Love. “We adore Thee, O Christ, 
and praise Thee, because by Thy 
holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the 
world.” We the disciples of His 
Hand kneel before the pulpit of the 
Cross, and He will teach us, and show 
us the way to the peace and glory 
of His pierced Feet. . 

“Teach me, my. Lord, to be sweet 
and gentle in all the events of life, 
in disappointments, in the thought- 
lessness of others, in the insincerity 
of those I trusted, in the unfaithful- 
ness of those on whom I relied. Let 
me put myself aside—to think of the 
happiness of others, to hide my little 
pains and heartaches; so that I may 
be the only one to suffer from them. 

“Teach me to profit by the suffer- 
ing that comes across my path. Let 
me so use it, that it may not harden 
or embitter me, that it may make me 
patient, not irritable, that it may make 
me broad in my forgiveness, not nar- 
row, haughty, and overbearing. May 
no one be less good for having come 


within my influence, no one less pure, 
less kind, less noble for having been 
a fellow-traveller in our journey to- 
wards Eternal life. 

“As I go my rounds from one dis- 
traction to another, let me whisper 
from time to time a word of love to 
Thee. 

“May my life be lived in the super- 
natural, full of power for good, and 
strong in its purpose of Sanctity.” 

We of the earth lean ’gainst the 
earth-beam of the Cross; with Mag- 
dalene the contrite we kneel and 
crouch in sorrow asking much and 
loving more. 


“Give me the faith that asks not why? 
I shall know God’s plan by and by. 


Give me the faith that looks at pain 
And says ‘Twill all be right again.’ 


Give me the faith that clasps God’s 
hand 
When things are hard to understand. 


Give me the faith to bow my head, 
Trustfully waiting to be led. 


Give me the faith to face my life 
With all its pain and wrong and strife 


And then with the last day’s setting sun 
I’ll close my eyes when life is done. 


My soul will go without a care 
Knowing that God is waiting there.” 


y= again to my memory come 
these helpful lines: 


“T see not a step before me, 
The midnight is black and still, 
I know that a Hand is o’er me 
I feel that a guiding Will 

Is bent from above to draw me 
To height of your holy hill. 


“One day I shall stand before Him 
And gaze on Him face to Face, 
Then following shall I adore Him 
And kiss every blood-stained trace 
Of that Will, for to me it bore Him, 
And it drew me to His Embrace.” 


A™ we, weary-spent with all our 
journeying through life’s puzzle- 
ment, just know through Faith, that 
God has watched each journey-mile 
and understands the fret, fatigue of 
brain and hands and feet, of soul and 
spirit, too. Often we think: 


“Could 
hands 

As through the dark I go 

The longest way were Paradise, 

Where singing waters flow; 

If I could only see His Face 

Through shadows bending down, 

The Cross were easier to bear, 

Brighter would gleam the crown. 


I but sometimes touch His 


“Could I but sometimes hear His Voice 
Come through the dark to me, 
The night would turn to sunny noon, 


The shadows scattered be, 

But Faith still whispers, some glad day 

The Hands I cannot see will lead me 
Home, 

The tender Voice call through the dark 
to me.” 


ND not alone for Faith we'll ask 
but for those other two—for . 
Hope and Love. 


“T ask not where—nor if for weal or 
woe, 

By everlasting pity drawn to Thee, 

Whither Thou leadest thither shall I 
£0, 

Knowing, O Father, Thou has care of 
me. 


“Thy will, my compass, pointing to the 
star 

That steers my onward way; 

All is uncertain, save that slender bar 

Of lighted Hope that I obey.” 


EA, from Faith and Hope our 
love, a greater love for Him, will 
come anew when we behold 


“A God for love, for pity craving 

Shall I deny the tide that swelleth fast, 

My God—a sea of grief Thy Heart is 
laving 

My heart is broken with Thy love at 
last. 


“T shall not cease to kiss Thy Feet, 
My Master, 

And where Thou goest thither shall I 
go; 

If into deep more dark I cling the 
faster. 

The pain Thou knowest ’tis my bliss to 
know. 


“Look! As the mist of ages fades for- 
ever, 

Behold one heart that beateth with 
Thine own; 

One in the kiss of peace no sword can 
sever, 
Rabboni ! 

alone.” 


Lord! Thy Heart is not 


0 THOUGHTS of diamond-dust will 
aid us in life’s crises, they will 
be glow-worms of spiritual thought 
in the darks where Christ seems not, 
they will give impulses to the hands 
of energy—glow to the heart, adroit- 
ness to the mind, poise to the soul 
in our life’s work and we'll say, 


“Let me do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

Let me but find it in my heart to say 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

This is my work, my blessing, not my 
doom, 

Of all who live I am the one 

By whom this work can best be done 
in the right way.” 





- An Old 
Woman's 


Cottage 


By DAVID 
HOGAN 


ADRAIG O’HERLIHY recovered 
Poerrssiousness to see the full 

moon looking down at him. He 

gazed up at it for a while, and 
then his eyes tired of the brightness. 
When he closed them, all that had 
happened that day trooped past his 
mind as when children shut their 
eyes and call out to one another what 
they see. 

He saw the row of white cottages 
the column had passed at dawn on the 
way to the ambush position near the 
railway bridge; the lines of soldiers 
marching up the road with their bay- 
onets shining, and the dark bulk of 
the ammunition cart in their midst; 
the confused scurrying and the hand- 

-hand fighting as the column bat- 
tled for the cart; its capture, and the 
hurried retreat with it when British 
reinforcements began to come down 
the opposite hill at the double; the 
‘earguard action to delay them; and 
finally the burst of machine-gun fire 
sweeping the hill as the last of the 
rearguard crossed it. - It was then 
Padraig felt a scorching pain in his 
right side, and as he fell wondered 
would the furze at his feet pain him 
much as it stuck into him. Two 
hings stood more clearly out in Pad- 

g’s mind than everything else. Bill 

lor’s calling out the Holy Name 

he pitched forward, shot through 
hest, and Donegan’s crumpling 
without saying anything. 

\ll that happened before midday. 

> moon told him it was now after 
nidnight, He had not much pain as 

lay there, just a throbbing in his 

His hands and feet were hurt- 
im a little also—with the cold, 
supposed. After a while he 


“a 








opened his eyes again and thought the 
moon was very white. 

It took him a long time to make up 
his mind to move. He feared to find 
that he could never move again. It 
seemed like that when, trying to raise 
his arm and see it against the moon, 
his side gave him such pain that he 
almost broke his teeth suppressing a 
shout. But he couldn’t lie there all 
night. In spite of the pain he began 
to drag himself over the ground. His 
side was wet and hot; it was bleed- 
ing again. His forehead was wet, 
too, with the sweat of weakness on 
it. Several times he tried to stand, 
but his legs seemed to fold under 
him, and each. fall made his side wet- 
ter than ever. 

When he had pulled himself to the 
top of the hill he could see, many 
fields away, a square of orange light 
in a cottage window. It took him 
three hours to get to that cottage. He 
lost sight of it many times, and it 
was only loneliness then that made 
him overcome his weakness. . . . 

An old woman’s frightened voice 
called through the door asking who 
was there. He told her he was an 
Irish Republic Army man, wounded, 
and his senses went from him again 
as she was fumbling with the latch. 
He came to himself in a little narrow 
bed. He could see the sunset through 
the window in front of him. The old 
woman was knitting by the bedside, 
and when she saw his eyes open she 
said, “Praise be to God!” 

She was like an angel, like a person 
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out of a story, to him. Though bent, 
and feeble, too, she fussed over him 
and laughed with him until the white 
look had gone from his face and the 
doctor, who came after dark each 
night, said he had passed the crisis. 
Padraig didn’t know till later that 
that was the only bed in the cottage, 
and that she slept on the deal chair 
in the kitchen. 

She was a wonder for making peo- 
ple talk, and when Padraig hadn’t 
any more to talk about she told him 
some of her own story; of her hus- 
band, “Big Jim Moloney,” and how 
tall he was and the strength of him 
and the way he helped to hold O’Far- 
rel’s house against the peelers in the 
“No Rent” Campaign. The peelers 
took him after, but they didn’t keep 
him long, as a cold settled in his lungs 
when he was a bitter winter’s week 
in the barracks without bedding. He 
was a different man when he came 
out, and ’twas only a short while be- 
fore he coughed himself away. 


H* three sons grew up like him. 
one taller than his father and 
the others strapping lads too. She 
used to be afraid for them sometimes 
that they would go like himself, “But 
they went different,” she said, “for 
the three of them are in America 
now. There was no work for them 
in Ireland, with their father having 
lost all he had in the Land War, and 
the sons hated by them that had the 
giving of employment in the cities. 
And one after another they left me, 
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and it was like a woman losing her 
first baby each time they went. They 
wanted me to come then, but when 
they sent the money I had the fever, 
and I was old when the fever was 
over me, They write to me many a 
week, and Johnny Mullins comes in 
and reads the letters. And six months 
ago they sent me what bought this 
cottage where my mother was when 
I was the height of your knee. I 
have been painting and cleaning it, 
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the doctor’s fine car that stopped at 
the foot of the boreen it was an old 
Ford, and two men hurried up the 
path and whispered a while with Mrs. 
Moloney, and then Padraig was car- 
ried out to the car and away to the 
border of the county. Lieutenant 
O’Brien, one of the men, told him on 
the way that the Tommies had been 
given another bad beating half a mile 
from this side of the town and that 
they would raid every house within 
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young and he hadn’t anyone to love 
until the sweet-faced old woman said, 
“Praise be to God” when he opened 
his eyes that evening in her little 
narrow bed. And he came whistling 
round the bend of the boreen, his 
heart full of laughter at the thought 
of seeing her and hearing what was 
in the last letter from the States. The 
whistle ended suddenly and _ the 
swinging step stopped dead, and it 
was not a gentle face Padraig had on 


_ She told him some of her own story; of her husband, “Big Jim Moloney.” 


and it’s proud and»,nice naw; for 
Larry said a month Mack h¢é might 
come over in the autymn, ahd last 
week Paddy said he’s, coming with 
Larry. Mrs. Lanigan ds lgefding me 
the chairs and beds that'll let them 
stay here in my own hotise with me.” 

And Padraig O’Herlihy .got as 
much health out of the. joy on-her 
face as she told him each day that 
Laddy and Paddy would be with her 
any moment now, as he got out of 
all the doctor did for him. 

But one night it should have been 


a radius of five miles of: Where it 
happened. 


oa house they brought him ® to 
was a nice kindly house, but he 
missed Mrs. Moloney and the talk of 


her tall sons. It was two months 
before he could walk the roads firmly, 
and the first thing he did was to go 
to Mrs. Moloney’s cottage. 

He was lonely to see her, like a 
man would be lonely to see a girl he 
was in love with. For Padraig 
O’Herlihy’s mother died when he was 


. 
him as hel gazed un the two blackened 
gables of the cottage and saw the 
grass that was beginning to come up 
through the slates and bricks on the 
floor... . 

They all advised Padraig not to go 
into the town, but he wouldn’t be 
swayed by them. Mrs. Moloney had 
been in the Union Hospital since the 
Tommies bundled her out of the cot- 
tage and drove on cheering and shout- 
ing while she stood with the old black 
shawl about her shoulders watchisig 
the flames burning the home her boys 
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had bought for her. When it was all 
over she walked through the night in 
towards the town and was taken then 
to the Union Hospital. 

Padraig couldn’t rest until he had 
seen her. There she was when he 
came in, propped up in bed, her eyes 
lighting up with a quiet joy as she saw 
him. But Padraig knew she wasn’t 


going to live. And though he smiled 
at her all the while it was torture 
listening to her talk of her two fine 
sons coming back to her in the 
autumn, She never mentioned the 
cottage, but when he was going away 
she said to him: “Larry and Paddy 
will be very angry that they burned 
my little house on me. But I'll tell 
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LITTLE BUDS FOR JESUS’ GAR- 
) DEN. Written and compiled by 
Rev. H. V. Colgan. The Edward 
O’Toole Co., Inc., New York. 


\nother work strongly devotional in 
tone comes from the pen of Father H. 
V. Colgan. Here the subject matter is 
again the intimate personal love of the 
soul for Our Lord but the medium is 
verse. There are nearly two hundred 
short poems, most of them Father Col- 
gan’s, but a few taken from other 
authors, and divided into nine chapters 
according to their subject matter. 

They vary considerably in quality but 
taken together bear testimony to the 
simplicity of faith, the child-like outlook 
thet is, or should be the aim, not only 
ofthe priest but of all Christians who 
bear in mind Our Lord’s command 
that we become as little children. And 
1s the author speaks with the voice of 
a child, he speaks best to children. The 
title of the book might well be, “The 
Child’s Book of Meditations.” 


HE ANGELIC DOCTOR. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by 


J. F. Scanlan. The Dial Press, New 
York. $2.50. 


“If I am anti-modern, it is certainly- 


not. out of personal inclination, but be- 
cause the spirit of all modern things 
that have proceeded from. the anti- 


Christian Revolution compells me to be” 


so, because it itself makes opposition to 
the human inheritance its own distinc- 
tive characteristic, because it hates and 
despises the past and worships itself 
and because I hate and despite that 
hatred and contempt and that spiritual 
impurity; but if it is a question of pre- 
serving and assimilating all the riches 
of being accumulated in modern times 
and sympathizing with the effort of the 
seekers after truth and desiring renova- 
tions, then there..is nothing I desire 
more than to be ultra modern;. :And.in 


truth do not ri sti i 
Christians implore. , the, 


Holy Ghost to rénew’ the ‘face’ of. the 
earth? .. . I anh welf “aware that. the 


course of time is irreversible; in spite 
of the great admiration I feel for the 
age of St. Louis, I do not therefore 
want to go back to the. Middle Ages, 
according to the ridiculous desire gen- 


erously attributed to me by certain - 


penetrating critics; my hope is to see 
restored in a new world, and informing 
a new matter, the spiritual principles 
and eternal laws of which the Middle 
Ages, in its best periods, offers us only 
a particular historic realization of su- 
perior quality, in spite of its enormous 
deficiencies, but definitely over and done 
with.” 

Thus speaks Jacques Maritain in his 
preface to his Antimoderne, and -he 
quotes his own words in the preface of 
this new work on The Angelic Doctor. 

They are requoted here because they 
express in a sentence or two the attitude 
of the great minds who are today lay- 
ing the foundation of the Catholic ren- 
aissance of tomorrow. The author here 


‘offers the proposition that the philoso- 


phy of St. Thomas is the answer to the 
whole collapse of positive thinking in 
the modern age, that St. Thomas is him- 
self the apostle of the age to come. 

To those who wish to familiarize 
themselves with the situation in which 
thought finds itself today, this volume 
is a»God-send. Here in brief review 
are grouped. the fallacies, the weak- 
nesses, the aberations of the contempo- 
rary subjective school which has led 
the world.into a slough of negation that 
spells paralysis. Division, compromise, 
disintegration, have been the fruits of 
all the systems from Descartes onward 
and only the Church has continued in 
a sound tradition, the tradition systema- 
tized and linked with Divine revelation 
by Thomas Aquinas 

‘It is impossible that orderly human 
life as we know it in civilized com- 
munities can continue much longer to 
maintain itself in the midst of the con- 
fusion, worse confounded, that repre- 
sents the modern mind, for civilized life 
depends for its very existence on the 
possession of some philosophic princi- 
ple of cohesion and today, outside the 
Church, none is offered it. Instead the 


them what I told the soldiers and 
they burning it: that it had done it’s 
work and had saved a fine young lad 
that had fought for Ireland. And 
as I was walking in through the night 
to the town I was saying to myself, 
‘Praise be to God! Praise be to 
God !’—because ’twas only sticks and 
stones they could destroy.” 


BOOKS 


conflicting theories serve merely to 
drive its elements further asunder until 
we are confronted with social dissolu- 
tion. 

Yet we have the remedy in the great 
objective system of St. Thomas and 
there are signs that in their despair men 
are turning to it as an integral part of 
the Church for their mental salvation. 

One of the titles conferred upon St. 
Thomas both by authority and common 
consent is that of “The Wise Archi- 
tect.” M. Maritain points out that to- 
day this title is more than ever justified, 
and it is to him that he looks to fashion 
a new, fair edifice wherein the minds of 
men in the new age can inhabit with 
security. 


BELEMENTS OF EPISTEMOL- 

OGY. By Joseph Thomas Bar- 
ron, S.T.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


Epistemology is the study of the 
validity of human knowledge. It exam- 
ines the grounds for our beliefs and 
marshalls the evidence for the deliver- 
ances of our minds. It was not until 
quite recent years, since the time of 
Descartes, to be explicit, that epistemol- 
ogy was treated as a separate branch 
of philosophy. Prior to that time the 
fundamental concepts of philosophy 
were, indeed, questioned by the skeptics, 
but their defence was undertaken as’a 
part of the general establishment of 
truth and not as a separate science. 

From time immemorial, however, 
there has been a type of skepticism 
which has denied to our conceptual and 
even to our perceptual operations any 
real correspondence with the objective 
world outside us. Our knowledge, ac- 
cording to this view, is limited to what 
occurs within our thoughts and percep- 
tions. This is the most extreme type 
of skepticism of which philosophy can 
take cognizance, for if one step further 
is taken and the existence of our own 
thoughts and feelings is denied, the 
skeptic at once puts himself out of the 
reach of discussion. However such an 
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extreme is negligible and, in fact, is not 
ingenuous. 

That any sure knowledge of the ob- 
jective world is possible, has been one of 
the most closely discussed points of 
metaphysics through the centuries and 
it is curious to note that, in spite of the 
average man’s contempt for such a de- 
nial there is noticeable a marked return 
to it of late among thinkers of reputa- 
tion. 

The appearance, then, of this book 
by Dr. Barron of the Catholic Univers- 
ity of Washington is particularly timely 
and should do much to set right the 
thinking of those interested in these 
fundamental problems, and it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that his approach 
to his subject is along the lines of 
thought laid down by the great Scholas- 
tic school of the Medieval Age. 

The interest that is being awakened 
in the great system of the Schoolmen, 
and especially of St. Thomas, is un- 
questionably due to the natural reaction 
of the reasonable man against the grow- 
ing artificiality of modern thought. The 
average man rightly takes for granted 
the value and the certitude of his knowl- 
edge, and his acquaintance with the 
evidence in favor of his conviction as 
contained in this volume will render 
him thrice armed against the vagueries 
that he hears preached on all sides to- 
day. 


CHRIST OUR BROTHER. By 

Karl Adam. Translated by Dom 
Justin McCann, O.S.B. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.75. 


There is, perhaps, no more striking 
testimony to the vitality of the Catholic 
revival than the fact that its champions 
are by no means confined to the clerical 
arm, but that the laity are buckling on 
their armor with a unanimity un- 
equalled for many a generation. Indeed, 
so great is the press of these lay cham- 
pions who are taking up the pen and so 
successful is their wielding, that the 
clergy must look to their laurels. 

From England and Ireland, from 
France, Italy and the Continent gener- 
ally come ever greater numbers of books 
that, like mental bombshells hurl abroad 
the compelling ideals of the Church. 

The Angelic Doctor of Jacques Mari- 
tain presents all the characteristics of 
a veritable bombshell in rending apart 
the dull futilities of the enemy, while 
Christ Our Brother possesses the gen- 
tle compulsion of persuasion. Both 
authors are laymen and both com- 
bine the elements of mysticism and 
practical common sense. It is curious 
that of the two the Frenchman, who 
deals with the strict problems of the in- 
tellect, introduces the larger measure 
of the mystical, while the German treats 
his devotional subject with austere prac- 
ticallity. The author of Christ Our 
Brother brings to his work a wide ex- 
perience with the normal psychology of 


the layman. His central thesis is the 
Humanity of Our Lord, the apprecia- 
tion of which is so essential to the 
Christian life. 


HE KING’S STEWARD, The 
True Story of George Schumann. 
By George M. Lyons. $1.10. 


This is an account of the late George 
Schumann in whose life was exemplified 
to an extraordinary degree the great 
Catholic virtues of charity, humility 
and patience. After a youth spent hap- 
pily in spite of many trials, he met with 
great success in business but his gifts 
to the unfortunates and needy who 
crossed his path, even if it were by the 
road of hearsay, extended to the ends 
of the earth and were so numerous as 
to tax his fortune to the uttermost. Mr. 
Lyons has done well in recording the 
career of one who should serve as a 
model to the possessors of wealth today, 
but it seems a pity that, in his enthusi- 
asm for his virtues, he should have told 
us so little of the circumstances of his 
life, and failed to sketch in something 
of his background. 


HE STORY OF THE SISTERS 

OF MERCY IN MISSISSIPPI, 
1861-1930. By Mother M. Bernard. 
P. J. Kennedy and Sons, New York. 
$3.00. 


In this volume we have a detailed 
view of the Mercy Sisters’ work in one 
particular field, the State of Mississippi, 
where they came on their errand of 
mercy just prior to the Civil War. But 
in general or in particular the testimony 
to’ their services is the same. Without 
counting the cost, even the cost of:nis- 
understanding and the opposition of 
prejudice, they. offered themselves and 
their services to the suffering and needy. 
In war no risk was too great for them 
to dare, in peace no pains were too great 
for them to take for the education of 
the ignorant. The volume is a splendid 
summation of a great body of religious 
women. 


RHE WAY OF THE SKEPTIC. 
~ By the Rev. John E. Graham. The 
Dial. Press, New York. $3.00. 


The modern Catholic has no excuse 
left for feeling embarrassed before an 
attack upon his faith.” The number of 
books-containing ready answers to the 
typical questions asked by non-Catholics 
is legion, but that is no reason why we 
should not have more, especially when 
they are presented in a new and original 
aspect. This is the kind of a good thing 
of which it is difficult to have too much 
and Father Graham’s The Way of the 
Skeptic is a good example of this kind 
of good: thing. Here are’ twenty-six 
chapters, including the introduction and 
an appendix, in each of which he takes 
up some aspect of the massed attack 





upon the Faith. He sees that this at- 
tack is largely based on ignorance of 
the object attacked, and that it only re- 
quires that the truth be told to disarm 
the offensive. 

It seems remarkable, for instance, 
that there are still educated people who 
believe that the Church teaches the 
principle “Outside the Church there is 
no salvation,” in spite of the fact that 
the Church has specifically condemned 
the belief as heretical. 

The opponents of the Church take 
great pleasure in setting up a man of 
straw which they label with its holy 
name for the sole purpose of tearing it 
to pieces, while all the time the real 
Church stands by unmoved. There 
would be little harm in this were it not 
for the fact that many who might be 
well disposed to the Faith are taken in 
by the masquerade and believe they 
have witnessed a drama of reality. Weft, 
education is a slow process at best, but 
at least we may say that the process has 
begun for our modern world and that 
books like Father Grahams are forcing 
it to what, in a not too distant future, 
must prove a successful issue. 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY, His- 
torical Sketches, 1831-1931. By Sis- 

ter Mary Josephine Gately. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York. $6.75. 


The Church has always encouraged 
the keeping of records. Indeed it is the 
records of the Church that afford the 
largest and most trustworthy source 
that we possess of the history of our 
civilization—the only source for some 
periods in some places—and, though 
there. has been a fashion in non-Catholic 
countries to neglect them, historians are 
now returning to them for increase of 
knowledge and the elimination of error. 
For this reason we should welcome such 
books as The Sisters of Mercy, which 
puts in compact form the annals of one 
of the important services to humanity 
rendered by an efficient arm of the 
Church. The record extends through 
stirring times and comprises a story 
of hardships endured and difficulties 
overcome by these devoted women. who 
have been ready to sacrifice all to the 
service of their, and our, Divine Master. 
In the time to come as well as today 
this volume must prove an invaluable 
reference work for those seeking origi- 
nal documents. 


AMILY INSTRUCTION IN A 
NEW WAY. By the Rev. Charles 
Hearn. Published by the Parish Vis- 
itors of Mary Immaculate, New York. 


$2.50. 


These family instructions are given 
by Father Hearn in the form of “Ser- 
mon-Essays” on a group of virtues and 
sins in ‘their application to a practical 
Catholic life. The author tells us that 
they are the “studied and gathered 
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thoughts of an unpretentious country 
rector who has been left to live and 
labor amongst a virtuous and God- 
fearing people; and who, in the dull 
hours of a lonely parish, has learned 
to find comfort in his home and com- 
panionship in his books.” They include 
thoughts on gratitude, scandal, the home, 
Christmas, judgment, eternal punish- 
ment, and, just as they were written in 
loneliness, their chief appeal will be to 
those who read and ponder in the soli- 
tude of their own hearts. 


OUNTAINS OF JOY. By the Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis. $2.25. 


A curious little volume this, original 
in plan and treatment, combining in- 
formation of a statistical nature with 
devotional contemplation. The subject 
of it is Water, water natural and sacra- 
mental, and Blood, the precious Blood 
of Our Lord, for from all of these 
things spring up for us fountains of 
joy. The author steps easily from sub- 
ject to subject, now giving us a little 
treatise on geography, now preaching 
us a homily on the God-given graces 
for the refreshment of our souls, com- 
bining natural philosophy with theology 
in a manner that seems in keeping with 
a much simpler age but is almost dis- 
concerting to our. own sophistication. 
It is to be feared that his science might 
be called in question by the newest dis- 
coveries but one has the feeling that this 
really does not matter in the least. 
Father Houck would make his point as 
easily and aptly from the theories of 
Einstein as from his rather antiquated 
reading of the physical world. All he 
needs is a stepping-stone to leap lightly 
to the shore of sound theology, the true 
terra firma where he finds himself at 
home. 


ILL. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$1.90. 


Father Martindale’s new story, Bill, 
which, with his Jock, Jack and the 


Corporal, mark an adventure very far | 


afield from the author’s gystomary 
paths, is certainly added evidence of his 
versatility. A master of English,.Father 
Martindale is more or less at home in 
whatever metier he employs, but this 
excursion into fiction is not of quite 
so high a relative value. Bill is 
a Londoner of little or no education, 
who has gone to New Zealand to try his 
fortune in a new world. Prior to this 
great adventure he has met with a 
Father “X” by chance on a London 
tram, and has then had sown in him by 
the good priest the first seeds of relig- 
ious consciousness. The book is made 
up of the correspondence between the 
two and in this is shown the gradual 
development of Bill and his final recep- 
tion into the Church. 


‘THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

Eight Sermons by Father Mattier 
Bellintani Da Salo, Capuchin. Preached 
in Milan Cathedral during Lent in 1597. 
Translated by a Benedictine Nun of 
Stanbrook. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. $1.90. 


The reviving interest in the great 
Christendom of the past has often been 
commented upon in these columns and a 
month rarely passes without one or 
more books, frequently translations, the 
products of the great minds of an earlier 
age, coming before the reviewer. In 
this country and abroad constant efforts 
are being made to retrieve from oblivion 
material that an intervening epoch has 
neglected as unimportant. For this rea- 
son the “Capuchin Classics,” edited by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., the object 
of which is to present to us the works 
of the great Capuchins of the seven- 
teenth century, is most noteworthy. 

The eight sermons by Father Da 
Salo forms the second volume of the 
series. It is much more than a mere 
relic of interest only to antiquarians. 
The words of this eloquent preacher 
will recommend themselves to the de- 
votional everywhere. His sermons are 
full of suggestive matter and it seems 
likely that the reaction of the modern 
reader to them will be astonishment at 
their modern tone. 


ON THIS ROCK. By the Rev. D. J. 
Rankin. Printed by the Overbrook 
Press, Ottawa. 


Father Rankin tells a story here of 
the fortunes of a Canadian Catholic 
family of “Rington,” in the coal region 
of that country. The O’Kanes have 
their sorrows, their difficulties and ad- 
ventures, beginning at the very outset 
with the death of the father. This event 
leaves them in a precarious position as 
to finances and places upon Mrs. 
O’Kane the responsibility, not only of 
providing for her brood of five, but of 
securing them an education as well. 

It is by the application of the sound 
principles of Catholic faith that she and 
her children win through and that some 
of them reach positions of distinction. 
The theme is not original but the author 
is».convinced and ardent and conveys 
these characteristics in his pages. 


HE SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
-OF SISTERS. Adapted from the 
German of the Rev. A. Ehl by the Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., 
Litt.D. Benziger Brothers, New York. 


Among the books on well nigh every 
subject under the sun that are pouring 
from the presses of the world it comes 
with something of the shock of aston- 
ishment to find one subject so neglected 
that a current work proves to be virtu- 
ally the first to deal with it. Yet that 
such is the case, at least so far as the 
English-speaking world is concerned, 


and our surprise is not lessened on 
learning that the subject is so important 
a one as the spiritual direction of Sis- 
ters. Father Kirsch has taken a long 
step in the direction of supplying <o 
evident a need in producing this com- 
pact little volume. It is not so much a 
translation as an adaptation of the ad- 
mirable work of the Father Ehl’s Die 
Schwesternseelsorge, an adaptation 
made to meet the needs of the multitude 
of English-speaking Sjsters. The work 
is addressed primarily to priests and 
superiors, but this does not render it 
less valuable to the Sisters themselves 
or even to the average lay reader. It is 
packed with an extraordinary amount 
of valuable information not found in 
other readily available sources. 


BiHICs. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. B. Herder Book Company, 
St. Louis. $2.00. 


Professor Glenn’s Ethics is a text 
book, and possesses at once the strength 
and weakness of the text book: That is, 
it is not intended for the general reader 
already possessed of a knowledge of the 
basis and principles of ethics, but for 
the student. It is not a critique of 
ethics in which the fundamental basis of 
the science is reviewed in the light of 
modern psychological doubt, but takes 
for granted this basis. Nevertheless in 
this age, when the average man has 
neglected to inform himself on the un- 
derlying philosophy of the Faith, and 
is now waking to the need of such 
knowledge, such a work should prove 
invaluable. 


UR AIN FOLK AND OTHERS. 

By the Rev. D. J. Rankin. The 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto. 


This is a strange little book on a 
subject not familiar to American read- 
ers. In it the author gives us a picture 
of the life of an exceedingly self-con- 
tained and prosperous, though small 
community, that of Cape Breton Island. 
Father Rankin’s thesis is that, while 
many attempts have been made to draw 
Cape Breton and its inhabitants for the 
outside world, these have consistently 
failed because they were the work of 
writers who had no intimate knowledge 
of their subject. He has, therefore, set 
himself the task of rectifying their 
errors and has written his impressions 
in a form combining the essay and the 
story. His apologia hangs on the thread 
of a narrative of two Cape Breton fami- 
lies and is often expressed in the con- 
versation of his characters. Perhaps 
the matter of most interest to American 
readers is the curious interplay of loyal- 
ties that he reveals among the Cape 
Bretoners, loyalty to the island, loyalty 
to the Dominion, loyalty to the Empire, 
loyalty to creed and race, which in their 
action and reaction divide as much as 
they unite. 
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The Growth of Kienyang 


ADRE Hipottyto stroked his 
P beard, and sighed. He was 

not impatient, for his seven- 

teen years in China had taught 
kim to look on delays with an almost 
oriental calmness. But that early 
March morning in 1921 his heart was 
set on getting to Yuanchow where he 
was to open a new mission; and he 
had just been informed that he sim- 
ply could not travel farther. It was 
spring-time on the Yuan; and most 
unaccountably, for it was the season 
of strenuous work and little com- 
merce, bandits had appeared in large 
numbers on the land and river routes. 
His stay in Kienyang threatened to be 
prolonged indefinitely. 

The zeal of this good Augustinian 
missionary could not brook idleness. 
He would not return whence he came 
so he prepared to stay. He rented a 
room, about eight by eight feet, in a 
house opposite the City Court. His 
only furnishings were a small table 
and a few benches. The loft above 
served as his study and sleeping 
apartment, His accidental delay 
proved providential; for it marked 
the beginning of a new Catholic mis- 
sion at Kienyang. 

Several months later the Vicar 
Apostolic, Rt. Rev. Angelo Carbajal, 
O.S.A., visited the little oratory that 
had been opened at Kienyang, and 
left Father Ledesma, O.S.A. there 
to await developments. A property 
near the upper South Gate, till then 
a pawn shop, was leased as tempo- 
rary quarters for the missionary. 
Among the first to visit the new mis- 
sion were three children: Tchang 


By THEOPHANE Macuire, C.P. 


Mei, a bright-eyed girl of nine years; 
Tcheou, a young boy; and his friend 
Lieu Ta ‘Ko. Attracted by the mis- 
sionary’s beard, and frankly inquisi- 
tive, these youngsters came daily to 


Father Quentin Olwell, C.P., Pastor for 
five years of the Kienyang Mission. 


gaze at the westerner, and to ask him 
questions. He received them so 
kindly that soon the mission became 
the rendezvous of most of the chil- 
dren in that quarter of the city. In 
real earnest some of the children be- 
gan to study the doctrine. Later the 
little girl was baptized. She brought 
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her mother into the Church. Young 
Tcheou was as interested ; he and his 
parents became Catholics. The last 
of the trio, Lieu Ta Ko, embraced the 
Faith with his mother, and the girl to 
whom he was espoused. At Easter, 
1922, the first class of converts was 
received into the Church. These be- 
came the nucleus of the fervent 
Christianity that developed in Kien- 
yang. 

Father Ledestna’s activities were 
soon cut short. The civil authorities 
of the city had prescribed a fast to 
placate Heaven, that a famine might 
be averted. The missionary could 
not buy sufficiently nourishing food. 
He had to use a coarse vegetable oil 
to prepare the few greens which he 
ate daily. Serious stomach trouble 
developed, from which he never fully 
recovered. Padre Hipollyto con- 
ducted the sick young missionary to 
Shenchow. 


gees the Passionist mission- 
aries had arrived in Hunan. 
Padre Hipollyto returned to Kien- 
yang, bringing back with him Father 
Timothy McDermott, C.P. They 
passed through that city on May 28, 
1922, after a long, tedious journey. ° 
Two months later Father Timothy 
went to Kienyang alone. There were 
but fourteen Christians in the new 
mission, but he had there a full initia- 
tion into missionary work ; seven bap- 
tisms of children and adults in danger 
of death, three confirmations, one 
extreme unction, three funerals, 31 
confessions, 85 holy communions. 
During this month the troops from 
Yunnan attacked the city, but were 
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Chapel of the Agonizing Christ, Kienyang. The chapel was once th 
of a pagan family. On its sale to the Catholic Mission, the former owner called in 
Buddhist priests to. remove the. family idols with appropriate rites. - 


quite effectively driven off. 
Christmas eve he was again in Ki- 
enyang. It was in the little oratory 
there that Father Timothy had the 
honor of being’ the first Passionist to 
preach in the Chinese language. He 
remained to prepare a class for bap- 
tism, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed resident missionary by Bishop 
Carbajal. He had the happiness of 
being assisted in his work in the 
spring of 1923 by Father Kevin 
Murray, C.P. It was while mission- 
ary of Kienyang that Father Timo- 
thy was captured by bandits, stripped, 
robbed of all his possessions, and 
barely escaped death. In November, 
1923, Father Timothy was appointed 
missionary of Yuanchow, and Father 
Kevin remained at Kienyang as pas- 


HoH learned that his flock, baptized 
and caitechumens, was particu- 
larly devoted to Our Lord’s sacred 


Passion. Their fervor and example 
attracted others to inquire about the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. But 
the very increase in the number of 
converts added to Father Kevin’s dif- 
ficulties, for his small oratory could 
not accommodate all the faithful. 
Since his arrival in Kienyang he had 
looked about for a suitable piece of 


property. Though the town was 
large, and thickly populated, desir- 
able sites and buildings were few. 
Finally an offer was made to the mis- 
sionary by a citizen whose wealth 
had been squandered on opium. Ne- 
gotiations were carried on over a 
protracted period. In the end Father 
Kevin bought the piece of property, 
about ninety by one hundred and 
forty feet. The house was well built. 
The large apartment used by the for- 
mier Owner as a family temple was 
renovated to become the mission 
chapel. It is interesting to know 
that the-pagan owner, on hearing that 
his temple was to be made into a 
Catholic Chapel, consulted a bonze 
that the family idols might be re- 
moved from their shrine with fitting 
rites and on a propitious day. The 
Kienyang Christians rejoiced that at 
last they had a home for the Blessed 
Sacrament. A picture of the crucifix 
of Limpias was hung over the altar, 
and the chapel dedicated to the Agon- 
izing Christ. Soon after its opening 
a class of fifteen was baptized there. 

Father Kevin had moved behind 
his new walled-in mission none too 
soon. For several months bandits in 
growing numbers and with increasing 
boldness had been closing in on Kien- 
yang. On October 21, 1924, the 


soldiers abandoned the city, and eight 
hundred outlaws poured in through 
its open gates. A number of the ban- 
dits went at once to the mission. 
Finding the doors closed, they began 
to hack at them. Whilst these ruffi- 
ans were chopping at the heavy 
wooden doors, Father Kevin con- 
sumed the Blessed Sacrament and 
hid the sacred ‘vessels. Concealed 
under the rafters of the roof he 
watched with anxiety as the doors 
of the mission splintered under the 
blows rained upon them. An open- 
ing was made, a gun thrust through 
it, and the bandits fired into the mis- 
sion compound. Father Kevin prom- 
ised a novena of Masses in honor of 
the Little Flower, if he were rescued. 
Like an answer from Heaven came 
the call of a bugle outside the city 
walls. Soldiers from Yuanchow were 
hurrying on to Kienyang; and at 
their approach the bandits fled. 


N December, 1924, Father Quen- 

tin Olwell, C.P., came to relieve 
Father ‘Kevin. He was in Kienyang 
but a short time when the city was 
besieged. The officials begged him 
to help arrange a peace. Bullets 
spattered the wall behind him as he 
stepped out on the street; but he 
reached the headquarters of the at- 
tacking general and was instrumental 
in lifting the siege of the town. 

Not only danger, but real want 
came to the Kienyang mission. Father 
Clement Seybold, C.P., tells us of 
an incident there during the famine 
days of 1926. Rice was selling at 
ten times its normal price. Father 
Clement, then in charge of the mis- 
sion, could raise no cash. The Chris- 
tians came to give what help they 
could: some with a few silver dollars, 
others with but a handful of coppers. 
Besides, the General had forbidden 
the merchants to sell rice to anyone 
but himself, for he knew the diffi- 
culty he would have to supply his 
troops. At the mission rations were 
cut down, and then cut again. A 
Friday came, and for the whole day 
those in the mission went without 
rice. Father Clement appealed to St. 
Joseph to help. An officer in the 
army became interested in the mis- 
sion, and through him food was ob- 
tained. 

At Yuanchow Father Quentin, 
pastor of Kienyang, contracted small- 
pox. Father Clement went to that 
city to care for him, and Father 
Gregory McEttrick, C.P., took charge 
of the Kienyang mission. Father 
Quentin, on his recovery, went back 
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to his flock, but was soon called away 
to conduct the Sisters of St. Joseph 
to safety. There was imminent dan- 
ber at that time from the commun- 
ists both for the priests and the 
Sisters. Father Quentin succeeded in 
getting the Sisters safely into the 
province of Kweichow. Troops from 
that province had entered Hunan and 
garrisoned Kienyang. There were 
days of great suspense, while the 
communists tried to get the upper 
hand; but during all the trouble 
Father Ernest Cunningham, C.P., 
was able to remain at the mission. 
In June, 1927, conditions were fairly 
quiet again, though the Fathers were 
at wits’ end where to raise funds, 
since they were cut off from com- 
munication with the mission procura- 
tion in Hankow. For a while the 
missionaries were reduced to living 
on the barest necessities. Father 
Quentin’s three months’ trip into 
Kweichow had left him greatly 
weakened. He became so ill with 
fever that he was given the last rites 
of the Church; but he recovered to 
continue his zealous work. In the 
fall of 1928, in the face of great 
difficulties, he opened a mission- 
station at Ngan Kiang. And when, 
after five years of labor in the Kien- 
yang mission, he left for a well-de- 
served rest he was able to look back 
on his work with the satisfaction of 


knowing that his efforts there had 
been blessed. 


|. ep pew continued to have days 
of anxiety. On their way to that 
city Fathers Clement Seybold, C.P., 
and Godfrey Holbein, C.P., were 
murdered by bandits. Later Father 
Gregory and Father Jeremiah found 
the city besieged as they approached. 
They succeeded in entering it at 














On more than one occasion 
we have said that while 
conditions here in America 
are bad, conditions in China 
are almost infinitely worse. 
We ask all our readers to 
pray for our missionary 
priests and nuns. May those 
whom God has blessed with 
this world’s goods also give 
some of their means to our 
devoted missionaries and 
their poor people. — Editor. 























night with relief troops that were 
bringing up ammunition. Not long 
ago Father Dominic Langenbacher, 
C.P., the present pastor, announced 
his arrival at Kienyang in this tele- 
gram: “Robbed clean: safe Kien- 
yang.” By way of explanation he 
tells us that he was eating his lunch 
at an inn when bandits suddenly 
appeared. He fled through the back 
door and hid in a wood pile, while 
the bandits searched for him a few 
feet away. 


Father Dominic, who this month 
celebrates the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of his ordination, writes: “This 
is a splendid Christianity. My flock 
is most faithful in attending Mass. 
It did the Prefect’s heart good to see 
these stalwart Christians who at great 
risk to themselves, in 1927, told the 
communists to stop shouting: “Down 
with the Catholic Church.” The 
Monsignor was so delighted with 
them that he was happy to prolong 
his visit, and remained to celebrate 
Christmas with us.” 

I believe that Tue Sicn readers 
will have renewed interest in the 
Kienyang mission, now that they 
know something of its history. The 
prayers of our friends will help to 
lighten the crosses and increase the 
consolations of the missionary at Ki- 
enyang. 








The heads of Kienyang’s civil and military departments. visit the mission to meet Monsignor O’Gara, C.P. Standing with 


= 


him are Fathers Dominic and Edward, and the Catechists, Henry Hsiang and Paul Ngang. Seated (left to right) are the 
chief of police, the officer of the local militia, the magistrate, an officer of the Kweichow Troops, the postmaster, 


and Mr. Fu, a local squire. 
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About Town in China 


OLLING back lazily on the upper 
| deck of a sight-seeing bus, 
puffing away nonchalantly on 
a cigarette, listening lifelessly 
to the voice through the megaphone 
announce the spots of interest: that’s 
seeing New York. Unquestionably 
you look comfortable up there. But 
the sudden jerk of the brakes when 
the light turns red, just as you inhale, 
is a little hard on the heart; the voice 
t the megaphone becomes as monoto- 
nous as static; and the driver steps on 
the gas when you were hoping that 
he would pull over and let you have 
1 peep into one of the windows. You 
would like to ask a few questions, but 
no one wants to appear a country lad 
n the Big Town. Then the chauffeur 
and guide must be tipped. At the 
end of the trip you feel a bit nervous, 
a dollar and a half overcharged, and 
absolutely unsatisfied. 

How different you would find it in 
old Cathay. 

Imagine yourself a newcomer in 
this city of Yuanchow, Hunan, You 
want to see all that is worth seeing 
in the town. Don’t ask me to get 
you a touring car; there isn’t a street 
in the whole town wide enough for 
two Austins to pass. The natives have 
never seen a simple roller-skate, or a 
hild’s tricycle, or a lumbering ox- 


ee 


By Epwarp McCarty, C.P. 


cart, or an old-fashioned buggy, much 
less a second-hand, one-lunged Ford. 
I think that I possess the only pair 
of wheels in the city, the film spool 
of my kodak. However, I’ll guar- 
antee you a good time, but you will 
have to stretch your legs. Allow me 
to introduce you to the best guides 
in Yuanchow, the little lads of the 
mission school. If, after a half day’s 
trot with this lively bunch of young- 
sters, you don’t know every land- 
mark, every short cut, all the “Big 
Boys” in town, and the outdoor and 
indoor sports of the natives, it is your 
own fault. It is a good experiment 
that won’t cost you a penny; and be- 
sides, you will enjoy free smokes and 
refreshments. 

Come on over and meet the ram- 
blers. Watch your approach. The 
youngsters stop short and grow silent, 
as though somebody had turned off 
a switch as you entered. But once 
they understand that you want to take 
in the town, to drop in on a family or 
two, and to see the bargain counters, 
their shining black eyes grow large 
as saucers and they deafen you with 
their war-whoop of approval. For 
what boy doesn’t enjoy showing the 


Savory odors and pleasant smiles invite you to take refreshment at this 
open-air restaurant. 


home town to strangers? They may 
have a few suggestions to offer. “Bet- 
ter put on your rubbers; take a cane 
along with you; don’t eat too big a 
meal.” Of course your first impulse 
will be to answer: “Do I look like a 
cripple who has need of a cane? It 
hasn’t rained for a week; and by the 
looks of the sky, we won’t have a 
drop for another week, why the rub- 
bers? When I hike I feel more com- 
fortable with a good meal tucked un- 
der my belt.” But the pupils know 
their Yuanchow, so take their advice. 
So after your bowl of rice, put on 
your rubbers, look around for a cane, 
step out into the open and you'll find 
yourself singing, “Where do we go 
from here, boys?” Before you realize 
it you have turned down an alley and 
find yourself at the home of Joe Lee. 
It is a squat, unpainted, dust-stained, 
windowless shack. Running ahead of 
you and yelling at the top of their 
lungs, the boys announce your pres- 
ence. A couple of vicious looking 
dogs are on hand to greet you. 
Growling and showing their teeth 
they start towards you as though they 
would tear you to pieces. But just 
swing that cane and you see two pairs 
of hind legs and two drooping tails 
making a quick getaway. It is well 
that you brought the cane along; it 
is the only thing a Chinese dog re- 
spects. 


AS you meet the family, they bow 
and shake their own hands. The 
girls who have been making cloth 
shoes, and mother who has been busy 
at the loom weaving cloth for towels. 
scatter to get you melon seeds, tea and 
a pipe; father invites you to sit down 
on the wooden horse, and old grand- 
pop, holding a baby in one hand and 
stroking his whispy grey beard with 
the other, throws as many questicns 
at you as there are in Edison’s intel- 
ligence tests. “Have you had your 
rice today? Where do you hail frem? 
How far is America from here? How 
long have you been in China? What 
do you think of the weather?” But 
don’t get nervous at all the questions, 
the boys huddled in the corner of the 
room will do the talking. They tell 


| him that you come from the “Beau- 


tiful Country,” that you speak Chi- 
nese like a native, and with thumbs 
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up they join in the chorus that you 
area marvel. Surely one would think 
that there must be a Blarney stone 
in China! As you look around you 
notice that it is a typical Chinese 
room: dingy, dirt floor, bare with the 
exception of seats and table, not alto- 
gether clean. Back there is the bed- 
room, a dismal, gloomy, comfortless, 
chamber with an uncarpeted floor. 
The furnishings consist of a bed 
made of two wooden horses, boards, 
straw and coverings. There is a table, 
and a few pictures are pasted on the 
wall. , 


se is ready. It is offered to you 
with two hands and you must ac- 
cept it with two hands as delicately as 
possible. Don’t expect milk or sugar 
in it, as these would spoil the taste 
of Chinese tea. The melon seeds are 
here, too. Just crack them with your 
teeth and spit the shells on the floor, 
as the boys are doing. And here 
comes old Mrs. Lee, toddling along 
as fast as her lily feet can go, bring- 
ing tobacco and a long bamboo pipe. 
So puff away to your heart’s content. 
What more do you want! The little 
chaps surely are enjoying themselves 
nibbling at the seeds, and you better 
give them a signal to be going or they 
will sit there perfectly content for 
hours. As you rise the whole family 
is ready to accompany you to the 
street, where they bow and tell you 
to “walk slowly.” But you must not 
take them too seriously—it is just the 
Chinese way of saying good-bye. The 
boys bow also and call back: “Please 
sit,” the customary ceremonious fare- 
well. 

“Come over to my house,” suggests 
Johnny Lung. You wind down a nar- 
row, dark street, through a shabby 
lane, and suddenly a mud wall comes 
into view. Back of the wall is the 
Lung home. The house looks attrac- 
tive, with its tile roof and paper win- 
dows. It is meal time and the family, 
with the aid of chopsticks, are scoop- 
ing down rice from large bowls and 
helping themselves to the common 
dish of vegetables in the center of the 
table. They invite you to partake of 
their humble repast. My advice is to 
be content with the tea, ginger and 
Chinese sweetmeats, and the cool 
smoke of the waterpipe. This is a 
well-to-do family and their home is 
fairly comfortable. On the back wall 
hangs a picture of the Sacred Heart, 
and beneath it are two red candles 
on a small table. On each side of the 
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An endless procession of water-carriers passes by. They trot along, balancing two 
buckets of water hanging from bamboo poles across their shoulders. 


picture hangs a red scroll with Chi- 
nese characters painted in black, all 
giving a bright touch to the room. 
The bedroom, too, seems homelike, 
the pallet and coverings and mosquito 
netting are clean, the bureau and 
chairs nicely polished. Having an- 
swered the usual questions, inquired 
about baby’s health, drained the tea- 
cup many times, and eaten several 
tiny rice-cakes, it is well to depart 
with the ordinary courteous leave- 
taking. 

The leader of our sight-seeing tour 
has started for Yuanchow’s Riverside 
Drive. Slovenly, sleepy soldiers, 
armed with rifles and bayonets stand 
guard at the gate of the city wall. 
This wall surrounds the whole city. 
There are three other gates, exactly 
the same as the one you are passing 
through. The little fellows tell you 
the advantages of such a wall by re- 
lating to you many of the incidents 


of last year’s siege. Some of the 
chaps have climbed up on top of the 
wall and are walking along it. They 
yell down for you to join them. The 
river presents a pretty view from 
here. It is interesting to watch the 
boatmen towing their junks with long 
ropes against the rapids, or propelling 
little sampans with a single oar down 
the stream. Close to the shore there 
are about fifty boats and many log 
rafts waiting for a heavy rain that 
will cause the river to rise and make 
it easy for them to float down stream. 
Some of your little rascals are playing 
“spunk the leader,” as they skip and 
jump from one boat to the other amid 
the shouts of disapproval of one of 
the boatmen who is knocked off his 
balance and comes near disturbing the 
privacy of the fish. At the edge of 
the water. women and girls are doing 
the family washing by hitting clothes 
with a flat stick. Across the river is 
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The Butcher Shop flies were seeking a landing-place, the more daring ones 
nose-diving into the meat. 


a pagoda, a high structure in com- 
parison with the surrounding houses. 
It is an old Buddhist temple, now the 
sleeping quarters of soldiers. Some 
day the boys promise to take you 
across the bridge (which, by the way, 
is the only one to span the Yuan 
River and is considered a feat of ar- 
chitecture in the interior of China), 
and show you the rice fields over 
there for all the world like the Jersey 
meadows or swamps. I suppose you 
are feeling slightly intoxicated up 
there on the city wall, so your body- 
guard will help you slide down to 
the street. Here an endless proces- 
sion of water-carriers passes by, per- 
spiring like race horses, as they trot 
along barefooted, grunting at every 
step, balancing two buckets of water 
hanging from bamboo poles across 
their shoulders. Running water, ex- 
cept in the River, is unknown in this 
part of the world, as there are no 
water-works. The water needed for 
the home must be carried from the 
River. The continual dripping of the 
buckets makes the streets sloppy and 
slippery. So splash along as merrily 
as possible with a song of thanks for 
the lad who suggested rubbers, and 
be careful that you don’t bump into 
one of the carriers, or you will regret 
that you didn’t take along a raincoat, 
also. 


C is not hard to guess that you are 
on the way to Yuanchow’s Uni- 
versity: For more than a block away 
you hear the pupils yelling at the top 
of their voices as they memorize their 


lessons. The noise is deafening, as 
you step inside the door. Yet it is 
interesting to get a closeup of the 


scholars swinging their brushes, and 
shouting. However, the blackboard 
covered with Chinese characters and 
Roman numerals, and the awe-inspir- 
ing professor, rod: in hand, do not 
appeal to your youthful guides who 
usher you out very quickly. “There 
are seven more schools in the city,” 
they tell you, “so you must be satis- 
fied with a flying visit to each one.” 

Around the corner is a temple. 
Evidently it was artistic in the by- 
gone days, as you can see from the 
delicately carved pillars, and the few 
traces of a once gaudily decorated 
ceiling ; but now it is dirty and sooty 
from the incense, paper-money, red 
candles and joss sticks that have been 
offered to the gods. The smoke from 
the bonfire of paper cash and smol- 
dering joss sticks plays havoc with 
your throat and eyes. The boys ex- 
plain to you the names and offices 
of the different idols. They are 
amused at the big, fat, laughing god 
of happiness sitting there so comfort- 
ably. After examining the earthen- 
ware pots, filled with dirt to hold the 
joss sticks in place, watching the wor- 
shippers kow-towing before the life- 
size images, and pitying the old 
woman who is burning extra silver 
paper at the sight of the foreign devil, 
you clear your throat, take out your 
handkerchief and, through a mist of 
tears, look for the exit. Just say the 
word, and your little friends will 
show you twenty-eight more temples, 
and bring you to one that supports 
eight monks. 

‘Ah! it feels good to be out in God’s 
fresh air again. And now, how about 
a visit to the City Hall? Good! The 
local jail is pointed out on the way, 


an uninviting, brick affair with for- 
bidding-looking guards on duty. You 
delay a few minutes at the soldier’s 
drilling ground to watch their goose- 
step, and hear their patriotic airs and 
bugle calls. The soldiers are mostly 
boys, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen 
years of age. The second lieutenant 
is amusing himself with a whistle to 
keep time, and a whip to slash the 
legs of those out of step. 


WALL, a stretch of green, a fiw 

trees and large arch loom up |ie- 
for you. You are nearing the City 
Hall. Disappointment is awaiting you 
if you expect to find a modern edifice. 
It is a one-story house, badly in necd 
of repairs. Its distinction is its glass 
windows. Should you go in to meet 
the magistrate you will be obliged to 
present your name card, and leave 
the youngsters outside. There just 
wouldn’t be any fun in that, so why 
waste time? Anyway, the boys are 
anxious to show you their Empire 
State building. It does not run up to 
meet the cloud a thousand feet above 
the sidewalk, but it is the highest 
Yuanchow can boast of, a four-story 
structure. Situated in the very cen- 
ter of the city, it stands there with 
an air of conscious superiority. It is 
not a mere ornament, either, but 
shows the mark of many a fight. The 
boys call it simply “Bell Tower.” 
Here soldiers are ever on the watch, 
for from this vantage point they can 
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Blind Man led by a boy. The old fellow 
is a fortune teller and is playing a lute. 
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Kienyang Kids at Play. 


see the neighboring hills across the 
river. When an invading army, or a 
horde of bandits is spied, the huge 
drums in the tower beat, and bugles 
sound. Soldiers shoulder their guns, 
the gates of the city are closed, shops 
bar their doors, and families hide 
their valuables. The marauders real- 
ize the value of this observation 
tower, and invariably their first bul- 
lets are aimed towards it. But it still 
stands there boldly and defiantly. 

Yuanchow erected her Bell Tower 
right on the busiest corner in the 
city. This is where you get a glimpse 
of real Chinese life. Just step to one 
side and watch that good-natured, 
slow-moving crowd. A blind man is 
led along by a little boy. The old 
fellow is a fortune teller and is play- 
ing on the strings of a lute. The 
opium smoker, whose eyes show that 
he has been a long time at his pipe, 
mopes along. The coolie, with bare 
perspiring legs as hard and as knotted 
as a blacksmith’s arm, and with a 
strained, corded expression on his 
face, struggles under a heavy load. 
Mothers carrying their babies in large 
baskets, toddle along. Laughing chil- 
dren, clinging to father’s hand, skip 
by. Slouchy soldiers are humming 
contentedly. Students, with their 
regulation uniforms, and books under 
their arms, joke and play. An elderly 
man is having the time of his life with 
two squealing, stubborn pigs who 
refuse to be pulled by the string 
attached to their legs, or to be goaded 
by the bamboo stick. The gentleman 
with his long, blue robe and short 
black jacket and bowl-shaped hat, a 
ted button on its very top, walks 
leisurely and with dignity. Beggars 
in filthy rags, exposing disgusting 
sores, drag themselves along. Ped- 
dlers of every description call out 
their wares, 


Yop could stand here all day and 
watchgthis procession. But you, too, 
have become the focus of a large 
crowd @f interested onlookers. The 
children are open-eyed at what they 
see: a white man, a six-footer, blue 
eyes, a big nose. The more giddy 
ones begin to laugh, thinking that a 
circus has come to town. ~The old 
folks, too, push to get a close-up of 
the foreigner. If you had a ten-inch 
beard you would draw the whole 
town. As the crowd thickens you 
wonder how in the world you are 
going to get out of this corner with- 
out rubbing against the sweating 
coolie and the infected beggar. Your 
best way out is to imagine you are 
back on the old gridiron, call the boys 
back for a huddle, and tell them to 
form a wedge of interference. As 
they plunge through the center of 
the crowd, take advantage of the 
opening and you'll have no trouble 
elbowing your way through on to the 
clear field for a touchdown. Nice 
work! You'll make the “All-China.” 
The boys are laughing at your trick 
play, congratulating you on getting 
through without fumbling. 


ow for the shopping district: 
First, look at this tonsorial 
artist. Did you ever see a travelling 
barber? Well, here’s one. He car- 
ries his tools, and barber chair wher- 
ever he goes. You may meet him any 
place along the line, and he will stop 


even in the middle of the street to 
shave your head, scrape your ears, 
and pick under your eyelids with in- 
struments that are hardly sanitary. 
He will massage your face, rub it 
with a dirty towel, and slap you 
across the back ten times, all for a 
few coppers. And here’s the most © 
popular man in the town, another 
rover, the moving restaurant man. 
Talk all you want about your down- 
town quick lunches and hot dog 
stands, this gentleman is miles and 
miles ahead of them. Just smell the 
steaming rice, red peppers, vermicelli, 
pork and beans of this sun-lit kitchen 
and you will be tempted to call for a 
heaping bowlful. But the curious 
crowd again is in evidence, so you 
cannot stop today. 

Of course you want to boom the 
home town and patronize the neigh- 
borhood druggist; the boys are now 
introducing you to their medicine 
shop. Like most stores in the city 
it is open, and without windows. The 
sidewalk is covered with orange peels 
baking in the sun. Herbs of every 
variety, bones of animals, bat wings 
and snakes are spread on the counter. 
Large attractive-looking jars, and a 
few bottles, to give the place a pros- 
perous and up-to-date appearance, are 
decorating the tables inside. Better 
be going, before the old doctor, who 
is stroking his venerable beard and is 
looking over his glasses at you, offers 


to mix you a sure cure. 
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Travelling Barbers who will shave 


face, and slap your back—all for a few coppers. 
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One of the many stalls along the streets. 
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Everything for sale here, 


from cigarettes to all-day suckers. 


The cloth merchant has a shop 
lose by. The boys lead the way in. 
You look as though you would like 

be dressed in a Chinese outfit. 
[here are a dozen clerks in the store 

a space no bigger than your parlor 
t home; all of them courteous and 
ignified. One walks over to you and 

es you the most charming bow and 

t winning smile that ever bright- 
ned your life. Try to return this 
reeting gracefully. The clerk makes 
1 great fuss over you, presents a ciga- 
ette with two hands, lights it, and 
ders a boy to bring you tea. He 
liscusses a dozen topics, and then 
promises to show you the best cloth 
in China at the cheapest possible 
rice. He invites you to feel the 
goods, brings it out to the sunlight to 
have you examine it thoroughly, tells 

yu how gorgeous you would look in 
it and just about how many yards you 
ought to buy. Although he is boiling 
nside when he learns you are only a 
sightseer, he does not manifest his 
feelings. On your departure he gives 
you as courteous a bow and as sweet 
| smile as when you entered. These 
people can do that. 


F \RTHER down the street is the 
butcher shop. You are reminded 

— New York’s reception to Lind- 
ergh. Huge flies, that sound like the 
knocking of a hundred motors and 
he whirling of as many propellers, go 
breezing around, some taxiing across 
the smelly fish on the counter, others 
simply gliding up and down as though 


in search of a landing field. More 
daring ones are nose-diving into the 
hanging goat meat, or looping and 
landing on the bloody entrails of a 
pig; while others seem a bit shaky, 
as though they had hit an air pocket. 
The butcher is yelling and gesticulat- 
ing madly, while a woman customer 
is also screeching at the top of her 
shrill voice, and waving her hands in 
all directions, “No,” the youngsters 
say, “they are not cheering; they are 
fighting over a copper.” 

The guides request that you halt 
at one more stall before you call it 





a day. They all know the proprietor 
and call him by his nick-name, a pun 
on his real name. He comes to the 
fore with a few cards in his hands, 
for he has been gambling back there 
with some of the helpers. The boys 
inform you that you can buy any- 
thing here, provided your request is 
backed up by sufficient coppers ; any- 
thing from inksticks and fancy writ- 
ing paper, to lanterns and firecrack- 
ers. With the sound of the butcher 
shop still thumping in your ears, you 
would like to see his fly-swatters. The 
shopkeeper opens his mouth like a 
gasping fish. Never heard of such 
articles. With a little pantomine you 
put your meaning across. He knows 
exactly what you want. He doesn’t 
have what you are asking for, but he 
has something equally as useful and, 
of course, cheaper. He shows you a 
round stick, about a foot long with a 
comb on the end of it, “to scratch 
your back with comfort,” he explains. 


vr look at your watch; you did 
not realize it was so late. It just 
dawns on you that you haven’t come 
across a clock in all your travels. The 
boys are hungry, so the last lap is 
made in record time. You pass the 
Protestant mission, a temple, a way- 
side shrine, fortune tellers, without 
slowing down. Arriving at the mis- 
sion you are a little winded, yes; but 
with no financial embarrassment, and 
thoroughly satisfied. ‘And you have 
been places and seen things. 
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The Neighborhood Druggist: : 





Herbs of many varieties, bones of animals, bat wings 


are spread on the counter. A few bottles give the place an up-to-date appearance. 





Gemmia’s League of Prayer 


Eye ge LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


THE Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


Tue MErtHops: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, both 
secular and regular, as well as many 
members of various Religious Orders. 
“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed every 
month on this page, shows interest taken 
by. our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


OsticaTions: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF APRIL 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


11 
27,919 
18,968 
65,094 

134.713 
9,305 
75,203 
14,447 
48,700 
28,756 
199,295 
45,747 
28,446 
9,091 
2,415,098 
36,582 
48,394 
38,922 
61,090 
484,431 
51,223 
371,130 
171 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing 
the monthly leaflet might be reason- 
ably expected. 


Tue Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hatdly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zea! 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessea Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THe Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





INDLY remember in 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


ROBERT HARRINGTON 


PATRICK LAVEN 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 





your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


REV. JOHN P. DUNNE 
REV. PATRICK COUGHLIN 
REV. JAMES McALEESE 
SR. MARY CONSTANTINE 
SR. M. PAUL 

MOTHER MIRIA COUGHLIN 
ANNA BAUER 
THADDEUS NALLY 
JAMES KNIGHT 
WILLIAM BRUNGS 

MARY M. COOK 

ANNIE R. COSTELLO 
GRACE M. GOULDING 
DELIA MEATH 

NORA COTTER 

FRANK SCHAEFER 
NETTIE NAUMBURG 
MAX NAUMBURG 
PATRICK McALLISTER 
LEGVANO GORINI 
ETHEL MICHAELS 

SARA THERESA BRYANT 
ANTOINE CHAPAL 
DAVID HARRINGTON 
JOHN HARRINGTON 





MARY HARRINGTON 
CATHERINE GUILFOYLE 
MARY J. BUSCH 
OSEPH A. CAMPION 
ATRICK O’CONNELL 
ELIZA QUINN 
JOSEPH McGRAIL 
ANNE CLARK 
i GIBBONS 
MICHAEL C. FRIES 
ANNA HECHT 
JOHN C. KERNAN 
MRS. THOMAS CASEY 
D 


MICHAEL TONER 

JOHN McDERMOTT 
NORA HORNSTEIN 
MICHAEL SHERIDAN 
JACOB DOCKWEILER 
LUCILE A. MURPHY 
KATHERINE THOMPSON 
MRS. D. A. O’CALLAGHAN 
MARIE DRISCOLL 
JOHN J. CONIFF 
MARTIN B. LLOYD 
JOSEPH D. CRONIN 
CATHERINE STERLING 
JULIUS MEGEVICH 

R. R. BOUR 


‘ U 
MARIA D. SHELTON 


MARY B. LAVEN 
BEATRICE I, LAVEN 
WILLIAM H. BURKE 
ELIZABETH B. ADAIN 
JOHN SHAUGHNESSY 
MISS G. M. CROSBY 


JAMES NEARY 
JOSEPH AMABILE 
GEORGE WEIMER 

MRS. CHARLES A. KING 
CHARLES MAUCORT 

A. F. BEERMAN 
WILLIAM J. SCAHILL 
GEORGE JACOB WAHL 
JOHN R. HASKELL 


M. MEADE 
SARAH JANE KIMMICH 
JANE M. CONLON 
MARY MILLER 
MARY MURPHY 
MR. H. FAGEN 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
EDWARD C. HILL 
SARAH CAREY 
MAGDALENA SCHENK 
MARY GREGORY 
JOSEPH A. SHARKER 


JOHN SWEENEY 
MICHAEL PIUS SWEENEY 
MRS. MARGARET REGAN 
EDWARD WISWALD 

MR. BAPTISTA 


ALBERT E. REGAN 
URBAN SCHUER 
ANNA McCOREGHY 
CATHERINE McGEE 
ELIZABETH DALTON 
ANNA MARSCHNER 
NEAL O’BOYLE 
CHARLES CLEARY 
JAMES J. McNULTY 
LURE CAVANAGH 
THOMAS CONROY 
CHARLES WARD 
HELENA BEHM 
KNUTE ROCKNE 
JOSEPH O’LEARY 
ELIZABETH O’LEARY 
MRS. ROGER HANNIGAN 
MAY AHEARN 
MATHIEU MANON 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. Amen. 
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WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS!. Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
T From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 
importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 
will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God's service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as speci- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 











AS Painless Giving a1 


A THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 

ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want 
—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Ghrist’s Cause: Three Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 

are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the MISSION 
generosity of their American friends and _ benefactors. NEEDS 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God 1s blessing 
our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 

of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of 1t is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and cxisting under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


LLL 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 


Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. ° 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment, 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
heved from the care of property in their old 
age; are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 
sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 
sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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